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EDITORIAL 


43 understaffed, badly housed schools face an  pemmag “aro period of 
-—— Disaster is at hand. Everywhere storm signals are flying. 

The government calls for an armed force of 3.5 million men, claiming all 
our available youth at age 18. 

Defense mobilizer Charles E. Wilson predicts production requiring six to 
eight million additional industrial workers. With funds freely supplied, produc- 
tion lines compete successfully for the services of teachers now struggling with 
crowded classes. 

Assignment of critical materials to war-related production vetoes construc- 
tion of many of the 100,000 new classroom units needed for American children 
before the end of 1953. 

We pour money and materials into the construction of factories while plans 
for desperately needed school buildings gather dust on the drafting tables and 
partially completed, temporarily abandoned school buildings stand as stark 
monuments to the bleak future faced by education. Money, materials, and man- 
power to build factories to provide shoes for soldiers may be had for the asking, 
while money, materials, and manpower to educate the men who will wear the 
shoes cannot be had. 

So far as money is concerned, America never was better prepared to sup- 
port education. America’s boast is that her people always have been equal to 
any crisis. This is the supreme test. What profits it a country to save the 
present and lose the future? 

America needs a balanced economy, an integrated policy which will preserve 
the heart of all we defend—which will carry America through to the future which 
we crave. 

The schools need more money. Most of it will be provided at the local 
level, where the control of American education lies. Here our communities will 
stand or fall. 

The schools need more teachers—better teachers. The flow of competent 
youth into improved colleges for teachers must be increased. We dare not, in 
a country already used to the term “emergency teachers,” relax our standards 
any more than we would condone “emergency engineers,” “emergency scientists,” 
or “emergency physicians.” The quality of our danger must be reflected in the 
superior qualities of our education. 

The schools must have more classrooms. The allocation of materials and 
of manpower should give a priority to needed school construction second only 
to that for war production. We shall protect America, but it still is as important 
to develop a good American citizen as to destroy an enemy. 

The schools face a crisis. Long predicted, it now is upon us. As rising 
waters in flood time, present and impending events threaten to engulf the schools. 
Shall American adults move to protect only themselves and what they have, or 
shall they join in such action as may defend all of America now and, tomorrow, 
the world? 

The future cries out for protection as little children ask for an understand- 
ing teacher in a good school. Shall the cry be answered?—Statement of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, October 
3, 1951. 
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IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS—AN EVALUATION 
Hugh B. Wood 


a teachers would deny the impor- 
tance of continuous growth in and devel- 
opment of the competencies required for 
good teaching. The ability to veach can- 
not be acquired apart from the classroom 
situation; much of it is gained through 
actual experience in the classroom. Thus 
a continuous program of in-service edu- 
cation becomes an inherent part of the 
teacher’s professional life. 

In-service education costs time and 
money. What should this program in- 
clude? Conferences, supervision, read- 
ing, college classes, travel? There are 
innumerable opportunities for in-service 
education, but there has been very little 
objective appraisal of the various tech- 
niques. For years we have been spend- 
ing time and money—some personal, some 
public—on in-service education. 

In 1950 in Oregon, for example, more 
than 4500 teachers took 300 extension 
courses at an estimated cost of $45,000 
in tuition fees and $60,000 for books, 
travel to and from classes, and incidental 
expenses, and 270,000 hours of time, to 
say nothing of the time of the instructors 
of these courses. Similarly, more than 
2000 teachers attended summer schools 
in Oregon alone at a tuition cost of ap- 
proximately $100,000, a living and inci- 
dental cost of perhaps $200,000, and for 
a total of more than 80,000 student days. 

Over 7500 teachers in this same state 
participated in not less than three—many, 
five—days of institutes and conferences 
at a conservatively estimated cost of 
$500,000 for salaries, $200,000 for travel 
and living costs, and $25,000 for speakers 
and other costs, for a total of over 30,000 
teacher days and 750,000 pupil days. 

Not less than 250,000 hours were de- 
voted last year to supervision, individual 
conferences, and staff and committee 
meetings by the teachers of Oregon. All 
of this could be multiplied many times 
by the other 47 states. In-service educa- 
tion has become a multimillion-dollar 
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In-service education has become almost 
a slogan in postwar teacher-education 
circles. Evaluation of these efforts, how- 
ever, has not kept pace with the multi- 
plication of the efforts themselves. Here 
Mr. Wood, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, approaches 
the problem in an objective manner. 
He first defines the program in terms of 
its statewide proportions and then applies 
to it a technique of qualitative measure- 
ment. His findings should serve as guide- 
posts in other evaluations; certainly they 
contain a challenge to our educational 
leadership. 











enterprise, consuming many hours of 
time and much effort. 


The Oregon Survey 


In addition to the usual local services, 
Oregon has developed a rather extensive 
in-service program during the past few 
years. The state institutions of higher 
learning have cooperated with the state 
department of education and county 
superintendents in furnishing consultants 
from their staffs to serve at local, county, 
and regional work conferences, and in 
other specific ways. More than 200 staff 
members have participated in this pro- 
gram during the past five years." 

Several studies had been made to ap- 
praise the value of certain phases of the 
Oregon in-service program, but the need 
for a comprehensive survey became ap- 

arent. A study was therefore initiated 
in the early months of 1951 which sam- 
pled one-third of the teachers and ad- 
ministrators in Oregon and covered the 
major techniques and activities designed 
to promote the in-service education of 
teachers. 





*For a detailed description of this program 
see: Wood, Hugh B. “Oregon's Inservice Pro- 
gram.” Educational Leadership 6:435-40; April, 
1949. 
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Nature of the Survey 


The survey was a cooperative under- 
taking of the various agencies concerned 
with in-service education. A question- 
naire was used as the chief vehicle for 
collecting the data; it was supplemented 
by numerous interviews. Both were 
strengthened by the fact that those who 
worked on the survey were familiar with 
the program and the schools of the state. 
The questionnaire sought the answers to 
these five questions: (1) How competent 
do teachers believe themselves to be to 

rform their jobs? (2) What are the 

t ways of correcting inadequacies and 
improving competency? (3) How much 
time is devoted to in-service training ac- 
tivities? (4) How do these activities 
compare in value? (5) How should cer- 
tain local administrative problems relat- 
ing to in-service training be solved? 


General Competency 


Teachers generally believe themselves 
to be only fairly competent to do their 
jobs.* They feel somewhat less secure 
in the use of newer materials and tech- 
niques and in working with parents than 
in the more conventional — of 
teaching. Four-fifths of them feel com- 
petent in the command of subject matter 
and general methods, and in working 
with colleagues and maintaining morale. 
The low ratings they gave to their rela- 
tionships with = and parents stand 
in contrast to the high ratings they gave 
to their relationships with their col- 


leagues. 
Improvement of Competency 


Various methods for improving teach- 
ing competency are in wide use. Teach- 
ers were asked to check the type of train- 
ing that they thought would best further 
their competency, but many did not re- 
spond. This may have resulted from a 
feeling of complete competency, or from 
a belief that there is a better way to in- 
crease competency than through any sug- 


* Space does not permit the inclusion of tables 
showing the details of the findings. A complete 
report, including tables, may be obtained from 
the author. 


gested type of in-service training activi- 
ties. 

College courses and work conferences 
were generally rated high in value. Other 
in-service activities were rated rather low 
in value except the following: (1) “visit- 
ing other rooms” to improve general 
methods of teaching; (2) “traveling” to 
improve subject-matter background; (3) 
“visiting other rooms” to improve the 
ability to direct pupil planning and to 
use newer techniques; (4) “faculty meet- 
ings” to improve relationships with col- 
leagues and general morale—all of which 
rated rather high. Courses for improv- 
ing human relationships were rated low 
in value. 

The comparatively low-average ratings 
given to the potential value of supervi- 
sion and faculty meetings offer a plain 
and significant challenge to the adminis- 
trator.* The quality and quantity of 
professional leadership must be in- 
creased. If he must continue to devote 
all of his time to the mechanics of ad- 
ministration, the administrator should 
hire an assistant to provide professional 
leadership for his teachers. 


Time Devoted to In-Service Training 


The average Oregon teacher devotes 
the equivalent of 106 eight-hour days 
each year to activities designed to pro- 
mote her professional growth. This, 
however, is based on a 365-day year and 
includes time outside the normal class- 
room day of seven or eight hours. More 
than ten days each year are devoted to 
conferences and visits to other classrooms. 
Fifty meetings are attended each year. 
Some 477 hours are devoted to home 
study and reading and cultural activities. 
Thirty days are used for travel and sum- 
mer school. 

The limited amount of local profes- 
sional leadership is again obvious. The 
average school has a faculty meeting 
only once every two weeks and the 
average teacher has a conference with 
her principal or supervisor less than 
once each month. 





*Faculty meetings as actually conducted fared 
somewhat better, as pointed out later. 
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Value of 
In-Service Activities 


An examination of the data leads one 
to conclude that, although much time 
is devoted to professional-growth activi- 
ties, teachers in general do not value very 
highly these activities as now carried out. 
With the exception of staff meetings and 
professional reading, their ratings hover 
around “average” and “low.” The bold 
fact probably is that we have not “sold” 
teachers on the value of these activities 
or that they actually have very little 
value as now conducted. The implication 
is not to abandon efforts at professional 
improvement but to make them worth 
while! 

A comparison of the data from two 
parts of the questionnaire reveals that 
teachers believe certain activities could 
be of much greater value than they now 
are. For example, college courses tied for 
first place as a potential means of im- 
a competency, but they were rated 

etween “average” and “low,” as now 
conducted. Work conferences also tied 
for first place as a potential aid and rated 
only “average” as actually conducted. 
Staff meetings, on the other hand, rated 
“low” as a potential aid and compara- 
tively high as carried out, indicating that 
they compare favorably with other tech- 
niques now used. Present visiting activ- 
ities rated much lower than their poten- 
tial value would suggest. 

Many teachers have expressed concern 
about certain other problems, chiefly of 
an administrative nature. Seven of these 
problems were included in the third sec- 
tion of the questionnaire to provide an 
expression of opinion on them. Two- 
thirds of the teachers and administrators 
believe that professional-growth activities 
should be required, and four-fifths think 
that they should affect salaries, but less 
than one in five boards of education pro- 
vides funds for the in-service education 
of teachers. Other agencies spend perhaps 
$15,000 to $20,000 in conferences and, of 
course, a considerable sum is spent on su- 
pervision. All of this, however, amounts 
to a pittance in terms of total educational 
budget. Perhaps we have rediscovered 
the adage that “You can’t get something 


for nothing!” Should we continue to in- 
vest more than a million dollars in 
teachers’ time and money and not spend 
more than a few thousand dollars di- 
rectly on the program? 


Group Differences 


A detailed analysis of the question- 
naire data reveals some rather signifi- 
cant differences between certain grou 
and an equally significant absence of dif- 
iereneen, Sanwa other groups. Each of 
the 38 items on the questionnaire was 
analyzed in more than 20 different cate- 
gories. Eleven of these analyses reveal 
significant differences on specific items 
or groups of items.* 

1. Men and women do not differ 
greatly in their opinions of, and partici- 
pation in, in-service training activities. 
Men placed a somewhat higher potential 
value on such activities but a lower value 
on them as they are now conducted. 
Women, however, devote more time to 
these activities. 

2. The most significant difference be- 
tween single teachers and married teach- 
ers is found in the amount of time de- 
voted to in-service training activities. 
Single teachers devote one-third again 
as much time to these activities as do 
married teachers. 

3. The existence of dependents a 
pears to make for better teaching in 
several ways. Teachers with three or four 
dependents rated themselves more com- 
petent than other teachers rated them- 
selves and they placed greater potential 
value on in-service activities. They give 
nearly as much time to these activities 
and rated them (as now conducted) 
higher as dependency increased. 

4. Teachers who received most of 
their education in normal schools and 
teachers colleges gave a lower rating to 
the potential value of in-service activ- 
ities than did teachers trained in liberal- 
arts colleges and universities. It should 
be noted that the former group is com- 
prised mostly of elementary-school teach- 
ers, the latter group of high-school teach- 
ers. Liberal-arts college graduates also de- 





“Certain exceptions to these generalized dif- 
ferences are to be found in the complete report. 
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vote more time to in-service training ac- 
tivities than do teachers-college gradu- 
ates. 
5. There is a direct relationship be- 
tween the amount of formal preparation 
of teachers and their self-rated compet- 
ency, the potential value they placed on 
in-service training activities,and the num- 
ber of days devoted to these activities. An 
increase in training is accompanied in 
each instance by an increase in the factor 
cited, but the differences between the 
three-year and four-year groups is much 
greater than between any other two 
groups. There is little difference in the 
ratings given in-service training activ- 
ities as now conducted. 

6. The teacher with four to ten years 
of experience outranks her colleagues in 
self-rated competency and the potential 
value of in-service training activities. In 
general, the more experienced the 
teacher, the more time she devotes to 
these activities. While the more expe- 
rienced teachers think the activities 
should be required, fewer of them think 
that salaries should be influenced by in- 
service training. The more experienced 
teachers apparently are encouraged more 
by their administrators to experiment in 
the classroom. 

7. Administrators believe much more 
strongly than do elementary- or second- 
ary-school teachers in the potential and 
actual value of in-service training activ- 
ities. They believe more strongly that 
such activities should be required, that 
boards should provide funds for them, 
that they should be a factor in salary 
schedules, that they do result in better 
teaching, and that institute attendance 
should be required and checked. They 
also devote considerably more time to in- 
service activities for themselves than do 
teachers. Elementary-school teachers, 
however, rate lower than high-school 
teachers when compared with the admin- 
istrative group. 

8. Agriculture, art, and industrial- 
arts teachers rated themselves consider- 
ably below average (and the lowest of 
any of the groups studied) in general 
competency. Foreign-language teachers 
joined two of these groups in rating down 
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the potential value of in-service training 
activities, but there appears to be little 
difference in the other factors amoug 
teachers of different subjects and grade 
levels. 

9. Teachers are frequently asked to 
teach subjects or grades for which they 
are not prepared. This group, 14 per cent 
of the teachers studied, was compared 
with teachers who are teaching subjects 
and grades they are prepared to teach. 
The results of this comparison indicate 
that the lack of specific training makes 
very little difference except that the mis- 
fitted teachers devote more time to in- 
service training. 

10. In-service training activities in- 
crease in favor and extent as the school 
system increases in size, up to 150 teach- 
ers, after which there is a tendency to 
reverse this trend. This reverse trend is 
noted in potential value attached to in- 
service activities and in response to most 
of the administrative problems. The 
sharpest difference Twit gets groups 
in the entire study, however, is in the 
amount of time devoted to in-service 
training in the under-six-teacher schools 
(70 days) and the over-150-teacher sys- 
tems (122 days). 

11. For the past five years the state, 
for conference purposes, has been di- 
vided roughly into ten geographic areas, 
ranging in size from the city of Portland 
to an area comprising seven counties. 
These areas were arranged in an order 
based on three financial factors: the as- 
sessed valuation per census child, the in- 
crease or decrease of local tax revenue 
during the last two decades, and the in- 
crease or decrease of the cash value of 
taxable property during the same period.° 
In general, the wealthier the area, the 
more favorable are the responses to in- 
service training activities. The differences 
among the various areas are not so great 
as among other groups, but there is a 
general decrease in competency rating, 
in estimated potential and present value 
of activities, and in the number of days 





*Smith, Marvin. “Financing Public Schools 
in Oregon, 1928 to 1948.” Unpublished doctor’s 
dissertation. University of Oregon, Eugene, 


Oregon, 1950. 211 p. 
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devoted to in-service training, as the 
area assumes a less favorable financial 
status. 


Conclusions and Implications 


These data represent only the opinions 
and estimates of teachers and adminis- 
trators, but we cannot overlook the 
breadth of the sampling. The teachers 
of Oregon believe the facts revealed in 
this study. Here are some of the facts: 

First, about one-half of the teachers 
do not believe themselves to be com- 
petent in some of the major techniques 
of modern teaching—the use of audio-vis- 
ual aids, the use of newer reference mate- 
rials, the guidance of young people, the 
poems of 4 ars evaluation; two-fifths 

do not consider themselves competent in 
three additional techniques—directing 
pupil participation in sleuaiag class- 
room work, supervising extracurricular 
activities, and working with parents and 
laymen. They need help in improving 
these techniques. Without this help they 
will continue to be traditional, textbook- 
bound, academic teachers of subject mat- 
ter. The important thing is that teachers 
recognize the need for continuous in- 
service education. 

Second, teachers not only recognize 
the need for help, but want it as shown 
by their answers to the last group of ques- 
tions in the study. Two-thirds believe in- 
service education should be required by 
the board of education. Four-fifths be- 
lieve it should be recognized in salary 
schedules. 

Third, teachers are struggling to get 
help, as indicated by the vast amount of 
time given to in-service activities, most 
of which is given on a voluntary basis. 
Of the 106 days given, less than ten are 
for required activities; the rest are for 
voluntary activities. Teachers are trying 
to increase their competencies. 


Fourth, teachers have not found these 
activities as helpful as we might have de- 
sired. In general, they rated the activ- 
ities between “low” and “average” in 
value. They have considerable faith in 
the potential value of courses and work 
conferences, and 72 per cent believe that 
their efforts have paid dividends in spite 
of the weakness of some of these activ- 
ities. 

Fifth, a careful scrutiny of these low 
ratings leads inevitably to the conclusion 
that more professional leadership is 
needed at both the local and top levels. 
With the exception of institutes (the 
rating of which is held above average 
only because of the elementary-school 
teachers) all types of conferences, as now 
conducted, fall below average in rating. 
With the exception of staff meetings 
(held above average only because of the 
administrators’ own rating), small group 
meetings and individual conferences fall 
below average. Extension, correspond- 
ence, and summer-school courses fall be- 
low average. Supervision, as understood 
by most teachers, holds little promise. 
Only those activities largely undirected 
by school leadership—professional read- 
ing and cultural activities—rate above 
average. The real challenge of this study 
is to those responsible for planning these 
activities—all must bend every effort to 
make in-service education more worth 
while. If there is a shortage of money 
and/or time for effective planning, as 
suggested in the opening paragraphs of 
the report, then let’s get the money and 
hire the personnel to do the job. Educa- 
tion consists of more than “housing the 
kids” and “keeping school.” A shift of 
five per cent or less of the budget to in- 
service education might mean the differ- 
ence between a fine educational program 
and a mediocre one. 








THEY MAY KNOW ENGLISH, BUT ARE THEY 
READY TO TEACH IT? 


George E. Murphy 


Waren we visit young English 


teachers during their first year of teach- 
ing we often find them in trouble— 
usually discipline trouble. “He knows his 
subject matter,” an administrator will 
say of a young teacher, “but he just 
doesn’t know how to put it across,” or 
“He knows his subject matter, but not 
adolescents.” 

As we visit the young teacher's classes 
we can see why he is a trouble. 
Here he is, delivering to early adoles- 
cents in high school, lectures very like 
the ones we delivered to late adolescents 
in college. Here he is, expecting dynamic 
adolescents to learn through passive lis- 
tening. Here he is, teaching college- 
preparatory English to young people, 
most of whom will never need to worry 
about “who” and “whom” and whether 
“a character named Shakespeare or one 
named Bacon wrote some junk about a 
guy called Hamlet.” 

This young teacher is often using in 
his high-school classes the same texts he 
used in college. He labels the language 
of his pupils and their parents “illiter- 
ate.” He asks pupils to memorize when 
they see no purpose in the process. He 
asks them to identify lines of poetry, to 
characterize a classical author’s style, and 
to “tell what the author means” when 
the pupils cannot read the symbols used 
by Edgar Guest or Louella Parsons. 

It is only natural that our young teach- 
ers should have trouble. We have not 
trained them for their job. They do not 
know adolescents; they do not know 

resent-day communication; they do not 
siren how to teach pupils of varying 
interests, needs, and maturities; they do 
not know how to gear themselves into a 
community in such a way as to become 
an effective factor in the community's 
growth and development. 

Communities have come to expect 
English teachers to “talk different.” 
When the new English teacher is intro- 





Candor characterizes the manner in 
which Mr. Murphy analyzes a conven- 
tional program of preparation to teach 
English in high school. He castigates the 
system which produces a young college 
graduate who enters his first high-school 
teaching position with a complacent readi- 
ness to “do unto others” as he was treated 
in his concluding college experiences. The 
author, who is Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, now on detached assignment 
with the Citizenship Education Project, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
concentrates his attention upon one field. 
Might there be a basis for equally valid 
criticism of beginning high-school teach- 
ers of other subjects? Is the teacher-edu- 
cation process in our institutions suscepti- 
ble of improvement here? 











duced into a social group engaged in 
animatedly discussing a topic of general 
interest, some member of the group is 
sure to say, “English teacher! Oh dear, 
now I have to watch my grammar,” and 
the group will change the topic of con- 
versation. (Anything of interest to the 
group must be wrong!) 

Bringing an alien set of values to a 
community frequently erects barriers 
that are never broken down. As long as 
we continue to sell our English teachers 
on the sanctity of Woolley and Scott, 
Shakespeare, and Emily Post, just so long 
—and then much longer—will our young 
teachers find that they are regarded as 
aliens in the communities where they go 
to teach; just so long will they find a 
wide chasm between communication in 
the classroom and communication in the 
community. When teachers insist upon 
formal standards of communication it is 
relatively easy for adaptable adolescents 
to put on the cloak of formality when 
entering the classroom and to take it off 
when going back to the community. The 
action is not wholly undesirable, but if 
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the communication deals with ethical 
conduct, civic action, growth of person- 
ality, or international understanding, it 
is discouraging to find that education 
means no change in behavior—no change 
in humanity’s status. 

The first teaching efforts of young 
teachers also demonstrate the need for 
acquaintance with materials that adoles- 
cents can read, understand, and enjoy. 
As one young teacher put it, “At college 
I learned that I should teach Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Browning. Only three 
people in this whole class can under- 
stand Shakespeare. Some of these high- 
school pupils can’t read anything—or 
won’t read anything. I just don’t know 
what to do.” 

Despite the research that shows Amer- 
icans read comics, tabloids, pulp maga- 
zines, and sensational novels after four 
years of high school and even after years 
of college training in literary master- 
pieces, despite the work of recognized 
authorities who have pointed out the 
value of finding the right book for the 
right reader at the right time, and de- 
spite the work of others who have dem- 
onstrated that reading is a developmental 
process, we continue to create the im- 
pression among our college students— 
and they in turn among high-school stu- 
dents—that no values accrue and that no 
worth-while reading has been done unless 
literary masterpieces are involved—and 
that because a pupil has been sent on to 
high school, he must be ready to read 
Silas Marner. 

Almost as often as our graduates men- 
tion their need for a kuowledge of the 
literature adolescents can read, do they 
also ask, “And how in the world can I 
teach grammar to these kids? They 
wouldn’t know a preposition if one came 
up and hit them. And I teach it just 
the way we learned in college! You 
should hear the way they talk around 
here! “This here is the way’ or ‘I ain’t 
got no pencil neither.’ What can you do 
with such kids?” 

We must recognize that our graduates 
believe, as a result of our training, that 
the responsibility of the English teacher 
is to teach only “correct” literary and 


formal forms. (It is easy to understand 
why they believe—not so easy to bring 
about a change in that belief on the un- 
dergraduate level.) We continue to 
teach formal grammar as the panacea for 
illiterate expression. We continue to 
to teach as though correct form were the 
objective in all effective communication. 

Even in the teaching of composition 
our graduates continue to prize form 
above content, and they continue to feel 
it their responsibility to mark all er- 
rors and to encourage growth in writing 
through negative evaluation. They con- 
tinue the practice of telling adolescents 
what to write, how to write, and when 
to write. For instance, one college pro- 
fessor I know makes this assignment 
year after year: “Write 2500 words on 
“The Inns of Shakespeare’s Day.’ Write 
an introduction of two sentences. The 
first should tell what to do; the second 
should qualify what to do.” One stu- 
dent, in trying to follow directions wrote 
this introduction: “I have attempted to 
portray the inns of Shakespeare’s day 
from research done in Shakespeare’s own 
play, Henry IV, Part I. This is, I be- 
ieve, a good source of material since 
Shakespeare referred to the inns indirect- 
ly without any attempt to describe the 
inns directly.” Later, that same student 
wrote a short story that won first place in 
a school-wide creative-writing contest. He 
was then writing what he wanted, how 
he wanted, and almost when he wanted 
to write. Yet high-school (and college) 
teachers of English wonder why students 
copy themes—why they don’t like to write 
—why they are so artificial and stilted 
in their expression! 

Most of our young teachers take almost 
no responsibility for developing oral 
communication in the English class- 
room. Most teachers—even the experi- 
enced ones—feel that effective speech 
should be taught by a special speech 
teacher. Their only concern is that any 
oral expression be clothed in correct 
formal attire. Even though it is gener- 
ally accepted that people learn to speak 
by speaking, pupil-speaking in the class- 
room is usually limited to “‘yes ma’ams” 
or “no ma’ams” and various laconic re- 
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plies to questions beginning with “what.” 
Only rarely do young teachers assume 
any responsibility for teaching adoles- 
cents how to listen for enjoyment, for ac- 
curacy, or for critical appraisal. Rarely 
do young teachers seem aware of activity- 
based expression, group discussion, group 
planning or evaluating, use of community 
resources, human growth and develop- 
ment, and sociometric grouping. 

It is discouraging to visit classrooms 
conducted by students who verbalized 
beautifully in college classes about the 
role of the teacher as observer and guide 
—about pupil-planned, pupil-executed, 
and pupil-evaluated activity, and about 
democratic teaching. After all the ver- 
balizing about meaningful activities, we 
find pupils seated passively while teacher 
drones on and on about “dear little 
Eppie” or about the subjunctive. 

We know that pupils learn by doing. 
Why, then, should we be surprised when 
our young teachers verbalize effective 
teaching, but do not practise it? Why 
should we be surprised when our young 
teachers solve discipline problems by 
flunking the pupils? 

At the Pennsylvania State College we 
are trying to bring about some changes 
in the training of our English teachers. 
The going is often rough—often dis- 
couraging; it is also often smooth—often 
encouraging. 

In our teacher-training classes we are 
trying to develop “an experience cur- 
riculum.” Our students plan, execute, 
and evaluate class activities. Students 
conduct workshop-type classes in which 
small groups speak, listen, write, and 
read. In these classes the objective is to 
have every student at work on learning 
experiences meaningful to him. Students 
are “learning by doing” in conducting 
group discussion, in utilizing audio-vis- 
ual aids, and in drawing upon commu- 
nity resources. 

To acquaint them with adolescents and 
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with practical classroom procedures, 
students work with an adolescent or with 
a group of adolescents in helping to meet 
the adolescents’ scholastic, personal, or 
social needs. The interest students take 
in their education classes increases no- 
ticeably after their experience with ado- 
lescents. 

Through cooperative work, faculty and 
students are gradually developing a cur- 
riculum that will help our young teach- 
ers to know adolescents through a study 
of, and a working with, adolescents. The 
developing curriculum includes a study 
of modern communication in relation to 
modern living. It includes experiences 
like planning, executing, and evaluating 
a learning experience. Our students are 
learning that often the test of effective 
teaching is the everyday behavior of 
adolescents. 

There is need for our work. Ameri- 
cans move to, and work in, all parts of 
the world. We must teach a kind of com- 
munication which will function when 
neither communicant understands the 
meaning of the symbols commonly used 
by the other. Can we teach our students 
how to understand and how to teach 
pupils to understand emotive expression, 
to recognize hypocrisy and ulterior mo- 
tives hiding behind cherished symbols, 
and to use symbols effectively in the 
promotion of happy life and lasting 
peace? 

We can. In her book, And Keep Your 
Powder Dry, Margaret Mead points the 
way. “We can come out into the market 
place, work in the dust of the traveled 
road, laying aside the immunities of the 
ivory tower, and try to ask the right 
questions, secure in the faith that, when- 
ever in all his history Man has asked 
the right question, he has found the 
right answer.” ? 


*Mead, Margaret. And Keep Your Powder 
Dry! p. 14. William Morrow and Company, 
New York, 1942. 


























PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION IN TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE SOUTHEAST 


S. G. Brinkley and Floyd Jordan 


. adequate education of the 
teacher is a vital concern in any society; 
in American society at the middle of the 
20th Century it increasingly becomes a 
conscious concern as the democratic way 
of life seems to be at stake. The obvious 
and immediate essential in the education 
of teachers lies in the area of skill; the 
teacher must have the “know-how” of 
teaching. This all see. Equally impor- 
tant, but not equally obvious, is the need 
for the “know-what-and-why.” To meet 
the hope of democracy the teacher must 
be more than a skilled technician. As a 
guide of children and youth it is de- 
manded of him in a peculiar sense, what 
is a common demand on the citizen in a 
democratic society, that he be intelligent 
about what he is doing; that he share in 
the purposes of his work as well as in its 
performance; that he see beneath the 
surface and beyond the immediate hori- 
zon into the presuppositions that condi- 
tion decisions and the far-flung implica- 
tions of particular nga a that he 
see education steadily and see it whole. 

One field of study that undertakes 
consciously and persistently to provide 
this something-more-than-technique is 
philosophy. Philosophy of education is 
the persistent attempt intelligently to 
determine what education should do and 
be in the light of all the conditions that 
affect it and that it affects. Its points of 
attack are the conflict points—and no 
one would deny that our culture today 
abounds in conflict points. We are en- 
gaged in a process of educating children, 
a process that goes on in and out of 
school. Philosophy of education may be 
defined as education become self-con- 
scious and seeking to determine the 
direction of this process by the use of 
intelligence. Democratic education as- 
signs responsibility for this directing of 
education not to a particular group called 
the intelligent but to the pooled intel- 
ligence of the total group. Philosophy 





In the growth of teacher education as 
an aspect of American higher education 
certain academic fields, certain adminis- 
trative procedures, certain teaching meth- 
ods and teaching techniques have gained 
in prominence; others have been dis- 
carded or relegated to roles of minor 
importance. Probably there is general 
agreement that the field of philosophy of 
education has not fared well in the strug- 
gle for a place in the list of either re- 
quired or optional courses. Mr. Brinkley, 
Professor of Education, Emory University, 
Emory University, Georgia, and Mr. Jor- 
dan, Director of the Atlanta Area Teacher 
Education Service, Atlanta, Georgia, re- 
port the results of a recently completed 
study of the role of philosophy of edu- 
cation in the teacher-education patterns 
of four southeastern states. 











of education, as an area of study in the 
education of teachers, seeks to improve 
the At seria of the prospective teacher 
for his larger role. With a strong mod- 
ern emphasis it insists that students learn 
to philosophize only by philosophizing; 
that they learn to criticize presupposi- 
tions and understand implications only 
by doing these things under guidance; 
that they learn to think reflectively, com- 
prehensively, systematically, and consist- 
ently only as they engage in reflective 
thinking that secures these qualities; 
that they learn to concern themselves 
intelligently with what education should 
be and do only as they exercise this con- 
cern. 

Recognizing that the strong and justi- 
fiable demand for teaching-skills—backed 
often by pressure groups that are not 
forward-looking—has led to an apparent 
decrease in attention, in programs of 
teacher education, to the study of educa- 
tional theory at the very time when the 
social situation seems to demand an in- 
creased emphasis at this point, the 
Philosophy of Education Society is spon- 
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soring a study of the role of philosophy 
of education in the professional educa- 
tion of teachers. It hopes to point the 
way toward more effective achievement 
of the larger objective in teacher educa- 
tion. Its study began with the attempt 
to determine the actual situation in 
teacher-education institutions. A part of 
this study was a survey of conditions in 
the Southeast (Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, and South Carolina). This paper 
reports the findings of that survey, made 
in 1948. The assumption underlying its 
interpretations is that under modern con- 
ditions the need for philosophical study, 
as defined above, is too urgent for this 
to be left to haphazard inclusion, with- 
out coordinated planning, in courses 
dealing primarily with teaching and ad- 
ministrative practices; that it must be a 
planned part of the work of these other 
courses or a course in itself, and that to 
be adequate it must be guided by an 
instructor who has made serious study 
of this discipline. 

As part of the fact-finding study spon- 
sored by the Philosophy of Education 
Society, a questionnaire was sent to every 
cdasoiandl institution in the Southeast 
which is accredited by its state depart- 
ment of education for work leading to 
the certification of teachers. Questions 
asked for information on names of 
courses offered, content of courses, meth- 
ods employed, instructors, and placement 
of courses in the total program. Replies 
were received from 40 of the 84 institu- 
tions. The group replying included pub- 
lic, private, and church institutions; 
schools for Negroes and schools for 
whites; teachers colleges, liberal-arts col- 
leges, universities, and institutes of tech- 
nology; small colleges enrolling a few 
hundred students only and large institu- 
tions with enrollments well up in the 
thousands. There were institutions of all 
types that did not reply. The report 
made here is based on returns from 
slightly less than 50 per cent of the 
teacher-education institutions in the 


area. The report is presented under three 
divisions: (1) the extent to which phi- 
losophy of education is included in 
teacher-education programs; (2) the na- 
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ture of the work called philosophy of 
education; (3) the separate course in 
philosophy of education. 

Extent to which philosophy of educa- 
tion is included in teacher-training pro- 
grams. Philosophy of education is, in 
the judgment of those replying to the 
questionnaire, made a part of the pro- 
fessional program of teacher edycation 
in the institutions of this region. It 
occurs most widely, however, not as a 
separate course but as part of other pro- 
fessional courses. The distribution is 
shown in Table I. 

The questionnaire asked for the list- 
ing of courses in philosophy of education 
as (1) separate courses, (2) courses in 
which philosophy was combined with his- 
tory of education, and (3) other courses 
in which philosophy of education com- 
prised at least one-third of the work of 
the course. Thirty-one of the 40 insti- 
tutions reported courses under one or 
more of these categories; of the remain- 
ing nine, four stated that they included 
philosophy of education as an integrated 
part of many courses. Of the institutions 
replying, 87 per cent include philosophy 
in the education of the teacher. As a sepa- 
rate course, however, philosophy of edu- 
cation is offered in only 14 of the insti- 
tutions (35 cent); it is a required 
course in only eight (20 per cent of the 
total). In actual practice, then, students 
pursuing teacher-education programs in 
at least two-thirds of the 40 responding 
institutions receive their instruction in 
philosophy of education only as it may 
occur in a course, or courses, having 
other major objectives. It becomes im- 
portant to know the nature of the work 
provided in this apparently incidental 
way. 
ieee of the work in philosophy of 
education generally provided. The ques- 
tion is this: Are the content, organiza- 
tion, and method of study provided in the 
courses other than the specific courses in 
philosophy of education of such nature 
that the social-philosophical objectives 
of teacher education are likely to be 
achieved? The questionnaire did not 
make possible an answer to this ques- 
tion. It did provide facts which, when 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS OFFERING PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION AND NUMBER OF CouURSES OFFERED 











PE GE GI UE in oc bia pine ccc cccciasiatbarwtngedaeneshhsveapucssenan on of 
Pe Ge GT SIE osetia vince nc ccccdbathenseheates bones Geshneeepeaancess s iebutacss See 
Number institutions reporting separate courses in philosophy of education .... 14 


Number institutions reporting only courses in which philosophy is combined with history of 
education or in which it comprises at least one-third the content of some other course.... 17 

Number institutions reporting no courses in philosophy of education (four of these stated that 
philosophy of education forms part of some or all professional courses) “t 





Institutions classified on basis of number of courses of all types offered: 
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Number reporting 5 courses ....... bo 4. axegew OS b R00 On MAI ete 4s 9 560bs PR v tk ae Eh 
Number reporting 4 courses ............ Saas svbonpcbh gAeet Ra sanihes «can a 
EE Sr Oc yas oo vaisine Shas MAGE MawOe RE Ua WON S wiawab poses SERN. oe Se 
ey ay QIN b's b's nv vireo ak op Vac MEDAS. 6.SERUEN Cle wu pl's bck pnAC ee Hie 
PE QUINT ino ninnshseeadnes coer vend pceee das aguntepecss ie sa a 
Oe CE GUI, GE Oe I Gono eaters ccc csecccciccnnnacdeccceniwaetasdgn ese 78 
Number separate courses in philosophy of education ..............-.-..-.ssee0e00s codheven ae 
Number courses in which Mich phil and history of education are combined . 21 
Number other courses in which philosophy of education comprises at least one-third of content 33 





TABLE II 


Courses IN WHICH PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
Is ComMBINED WITH OTHER SUBJECTS* 








Name of course Number of times 





reported 
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History and Philosophy of IN oi wan piece cae RMRD DED As adage ae 8 
Beetmods Gnd Rinteraetes Gor Miememtary Grades .... 2... cccccccccccccccccccvescccccecs $ 
SE I 2 5.4 od cabin dich bow mas 406 RG SW GNSS 6 b4 at adlb tess eHeUReddl Cebhcaieeat $ 
ee I vin och cnn ans ccbngeg h 0600266 enn va ciand ove chen stab nbhrees bes ath 2 
Social and Philosophic Foundations IN anc s iss, inacnacdbadede ust seeciemeaas 2 
BSc wre ss ski Who 0 dn NERS aoe pee ine sh tKhebhe damn ReE ka Tee 2 
Orientation in Education .... phat ape We'e-5's ¢ on CoRR wed ust s paseo i cebaheiekpeeens é 2 
Foundations of Modern Education ....... p00. 0 6s SUWANEE AON eee es taeRe oN ARLE ReOT CE l 
ET ns ch ovactchdebubscoves cece capbenasenssadadateneasbusesandbees l 
I fe Na bn Ac cv k Sates sees es core par babiwne sedis vas Eh aneeaeeey thine l 
Development and Organization SEED: ic ves uceuhdecncs4Ge606k 0006s cbc sakeeals l 
Modern Trends in Elementar Y 505 16K so UKRS « schak pede Vue keh sss COCEEE l 
Principles and Philosophy of Elementary Education ................66066cecceeeuuee 1 
Principles and Philosophy of Secondary Education... ... 2... 00... 6c eee nes 1 
MD os sc ccc evncdlcciet hc oevadeseeeseseboce cuevecendeocccbneneeoes l 
Pe EE MOONEE bo ccd wc ncn cs cosccbeoctodccccscest egteseoccedesecens 1 
Foundations of Curriculum . SS PT ee ee ee one ere em 1 
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First Course in Education ............. SHOE osha qcedawa be ee encaTeececebevee seep pes l 
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High School OEE ITE IRE | EIOR.| TORR Rat: 1 
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“Includes courses in which philosophy of education was combined with history of education and 
other courses in which philosophy of education made up at least one-third of the content. 
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combined with general knowledge of 
texts and teaching emphases employed 
in the “other courses,” suggest a nega- 
tive answer. 

No definition of the term, philosophy 
of education, was given in the question- 
naire. The reading of the replies, espe- 
cially those giving descriptions or names 
of courses, makes clear that a wide range 
of meaning was given to the term. 
Courses bearing the title History of Edu- 
cation were among those most frequently 
reported as combining history and phi- 
losophy of education. The courses listed 
as devoting at least one-third of the con- 
tent to philosophy of education give a 
fairly complete coverave of the entire 
field of the professional education of 
teachers. This information is shown in 
Table II. 

Apparently any course in which some 
attention is given to aims of education, 
objectives, goals, principles, theories, the 
social functions of the school, the psycho- 
logical bases of educational practices, 
regardless of how the subject is handled, 
is considered by those reporting as the 
study of philosophy of education. 

It seems fair to assume that no combi- 
nation of courses ordinarily given under 
such captions as methods, curriculum, 
introduction, orientation, administra- 
tion, guidance, elementary education, 
and secondary education is likely, with- 
out careful planning and coordinating 
of effort, to lead in any large measure 
to the critical reflective study of presup- 
positions and implications. 

Nature of the work in the separate 
course in philosophy of education. It 
was noted above that one-third of the 
responding institutions offered a specific 
course in philosophy of education. The 
returns to the questionnaire throw light 
on the question as to whether even these 
institutions are providing opportunity 
for the needed philosophical training. 

The separate course in philosophy of 
education is by no means a standard 
course. It may be organized in terms of 
traditional and current philosophic sys- 
tems, in terms of principles of education, 
in terms of problems and conflicts in 
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education, or in terms of the develop- 
ment of educational theory. There is no 
favorite writer who has set the pattern 
for such a course. 

Nineteen separate courses in philos- 
ophy of education were reported from 
the 14 institutions offering such a course. 
One large university offers three such 
courses; three others offer two courses 
each; ten institutions have only one 
course. The separate course in philos- 
ophy of education is further described 
here by presenting facts relating to (1) 
titles used to designate the course, (2) 
texts emphasized in the work of the 
course, (3) the content of the course, (4) 
methods of teaching used, and (5) quali- 
fications of instructors. 


Names of Courses 


The name Philosophy of Education or 
some slight modification of it, such as 
Advanced Philosophy of Education, Phi- 
losophies of Education, Philosophic 
Bases of Education, is generally used to 
designate the course. Other titles used 
are Fundamentals of Education, Prin- 
ciples of Education, Democracy and Edu- 
cation, Ethics and Education, Recent 
Educational Thought, and The Func- 
tion of the School. 


Texts Used in the Courses 


Extensive reading from bibliographies 
listing up to 100 or more titles is ex- 
pected in seven of the 19 listed courses. 
Basic textbooks are used in eight courses 
and seven additional courses report two 
or three books are stressed in the work of 
the course. The titles of the books so 
designated are given in Table III. Only 
a few books were mentioned more than 
once. Kilpatrick is the author of books 
used as textbook or “stressed” in five 
courses; Chapman and Counts, Kuehner, 
and Mursell have produced books used in 
two courses each. No other book in the 


list was mentioned more than once. A 
number of books rated highly by the 
Philosophy of Education Society were not 
included in these especially selected 
texts and required readings. 
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TABLE III 
Books Usep as TEXTBOOKS OR AS BOOKS STRESSED IN 
SpeciFic Courses IN PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
Number Number 
reporting reporting 
use as use as book 
textbook stressed 
*Berkson, Preface to Educational Philosophy ................6.6.0005: l 
*Brubacher, Modern Philosophies of Education ....................64.. as l 
Chapman and Counts, Principles of Education ....................045. l l 
*Dewey, Democracy and Education ..............602- sc ceeeeeneees 1 
Edwards and Richey, A Cultural History of Education ............. l 
*Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education ...................4... - l 
*Henderson, Introduction to Philosophy of Education ............ l 
*Horne, A Democratic Philosophy of Education ....................... icy 1 
Kuehner, A Philosophy 0 EE ee See cree 2 
Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method his Pikeetbddinres+cecnuanaaee 1 l 
Kilpatrick, A Source Book in the Philosophy of ‘Education ........ 3 
thn kwh nt <sideSPbunak ><’ 2 - 


Mursell, Principles of Education 


Reddan and Ryan, Philosophy of Education ... 
Russell and Judd, The American Educational System 
Thomas and Lang, Principles of Modern Education .. 


Tsanoff, Ethics 
Ulich, History of Educational Thought 
Wilds, Foundations of Modern Education ... 
*Wynne, Philosophies of Education . 





*Included in a mimeographed list prepared by a committee of the Philosophy of Education 


Society and designated as being 


Content of Courses 


A brief abstract of descriptions of 
the specific courses in philosophy of edu- 
cation is presented in Table IV. A wide 
variety of content, approach, and treat- 
ment is indicated by these statements and 
by the facts given above relative to the 
texts used. The courses seem to fall into 
three rather distinct groups: (1) courses 
making large use of the fundamental 
categories of philosophy (33 per cent); 
(2) courses which provide a systematic 
study of principles of education (40 per 
cent) ; (3) courses organized around mod- 
ern problems and conflicts of education 
(27 per cent). Since the courses in which 
history and philosophy of education are 
combined were not, in the questionnaire, 
designated as “separate courses in philos- 
ophy of education,” these have not been 
included in this section of the report. 
These courses were more numerous, how- 
ever, than the “separate courses” and are 
clearly a fourth type, from the point of 
view of organization and content em- 
phasis. There is added, then, to the 
(4) courses 


three types listed above, 


“clearly within the field of philosophy of education.” 


dealing with the history and develop- 
ment of educational theory. 


Methods in the Courses 


Techniques employed and the reported 
frequencies of their use are (1) group 
discussion based on a prepared syllabus, 
used in 14 of the 19 courses, four of the 
courses using the plan of dividing the 
class into small, student-led groups; (2) 
student reports on special topics investi- 


gated, used in 14 courses; (3) the term 
paper or several carefully prepared 
papers, used in 13 courses; (4) recita- 


tion and discussion based on the text- 
book, 11 courses; (5) lecture, ten courses, 
although most of these noted that the 
course was not exclusively or even pri- 
marily a lecture course. In the typical 
course, three or four of the designated 
techniques are used; in no case is the 
course restricted to one. 


Instructors 


The specific courses in philosophy of 
education are taught by instructors who 
hold the rank of associate professor or 
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TABLE IV 
CONTENT OF SpectFic COURSES 
= Number of 
Description comes 





Mursell’s Principles of Education; 


Follows textbook fairly closely. The textbooks were: 
—— Foundations of 


Henderson's Introduction to Philosophy of mapper 


Method; Tsanoff's Ethics .... ; 4 


Exploration to formulate standard for “the good”; ‘comparison of standards furnished by 
laissez-faire, classical-humanist tradition, moral absolutes, pragmatism; application of 
democratic philosophy to different subject fields . 

Critique of competing sean aaa (1) nature of knowledge, 
good life .. 

Trends in educational thought during last century, centered on problems of ideas: na- 
tionalism, the new technology, totalitarianism, breakdown of old liberalism, Neo- 
Thomism, and related escapes 

Scope and foundations of educational philosophy, meaning of objectives of education; nature 
of man and the educative process; educational value« and outcomes; instrumentalities 
of education . 

Philosophy and education; concept of experience; generic traits of existence; the life good 
to live; problems of oy democracy; educative process; moral education; state 
and education; social planning and education...............- 0.6.6 - esse seen eens 

Relation of philosophy to science; educational values and their sources; role of education 
in a democracy . 

Bases of education: biological, 
principles of teaching 

Philosophy as related to aims, methods, curriculum, religion, morals, educational agencies, 


wledge, (2) nature of the 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


psychological, and sociological; principles of curriculum; 


ee SHY $ 


health education, aesthetic education, and intellectual education; present philoso- 


phies: Catholic, naturalism, socialism, 


democracy . 


nationalism, 


communism, ae, 


Theories of educative experience: education and experience, relativity of experience, so- 


ciality of experience, etc.; 
Society and the individual; the good 
the school and educat'on; s 


Kilpatrick's Syllabus used) 


Meaning of education; aims of schools; what to teach; how to learn relation of school to 


community; democracy and the school . 


theories of school practice: aims, organization, and methods | 
life and democracy; reflective thinking and education; 
tate and education; education as growth and recon- 
struction; method and subject matter in education; moral education (modification of 


Comparative study of theories and practices: aims, values, curricula, etc. I 
Place of education in life; a: foundations; sociological foundations; principles 


of education . 





higher, who hold the doctor’s degree 
(only five do not), and who pursued a 
wide range of specialization in graduate 
study. Only five had a specialization in 
philosophy. Psychology, elementary edu- 
cation, secondary education, and educa- 
tion were the fields reported by most of 
the others. 

The picture shown bY this study of the 
separate course in philosophy of educa- 
tion, while indistinct and portraying a 
situation that suggests serious deficien- 
cies, suggests a systematic attempt to 
provoke critical thinking by students 
about problems and issues in education. 
The situation at least offers opportunity 
for the kind of thinking that challenges 
presuppositions and examines implica- 


tions. The Philosophy of Education So- 
ciety committee is seeking to discover 
ways by which the attainment of this 
goal may be assured. 


Summary 


A survey which was based on reports 
from 40 of the 84 teacher-education insti- 
tutions in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
and South Carolina seems to show, on 
the assumption that teachers need the 
“know-what-and-why” as well as the 
“know-how” of education, that much 
needs to be done before the program of 
teacher education in this area can ho 
to produce teachers qualified to partici- 
pate effectively in determining the pur- 
poses which direct their efforts. It shows 








PHILOSOPHY IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


that (1) philosophical study of educa- 
tion enters into the professional educa- 
tion of teachers, if at all, as part of many 
or all professional courses rather than as 
a separate course, only 35 per cent of the 
institutions offering a specific course in 
the subject and only 20 per cent requir- 
ing it; (2) the term, philosophy of edu- 
cation, is used to designate any study of 
education in which some attention is 
given to aims, principles, theories, or 
bases of education in courses dealing 
primarily with teaching and administra- 
tive practices, regardless of how the sub- 
ject is handled, suggesting that philoso- 
phy of education so taught is unlikely to 
rovide the time and guidance needed 
or critical study of presuppositions and 
implications; (3) the separate course, 
when given, is not a standard course with 
well-defined content and limits but may 
be one of four distinct types: (a) con- 
flicting philosophies of education, (b) 
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principles of education, (c) problems 
of education, or (d) development of ed- 
ucational theory; (4) in teaching the 
course the method of group discussion 
is emphasized above the lecture method ; 
(5) the instructor in the course has a 
high academic ranking, holds the doctor’s 
degree, but specialized during his gradu- 
ate study in a field other than philosophy 
of education. 

In the light of the assumption stated 
above—that the attitudes, understandings, 
and skills which it is the peculiar func- 
tion of philosophy of education to culti- 
vate are too crucially and universally 
important to be relegated to that area 
of responsibility called “everybody’s busi- 
ness” but should be sought in a planned 
program directed by those who have 
special competence in this field—we feel 
that we cannot be content with the situa- 
tion revealed in this study. 


FIELDS OF CONCENTRATION REPLACE MAJORS AND 
MINORS IN NEVADA 


In 1948 the University of Nevada adopted a system of fields of concentration to replace the 


time-honored major-minor requirements. 


This change has proved most advantageous to the School 


of Education which has been, in reality, but litthe more than a department in the College of Arts 


and Science. 


University not later than the beginning of his junior year. 


Under the new plan a student must designate his major purpose in attending the 


Many students are signifying educa- 


tion as their field of concentration as soon as they enter the University. 
By faculty regulation a department or school has control of a minimum of 50 semester hours 





of the student's time for work in his chosen field. Each student who announces his intention to 
teach comes under the supervision of some member of the School of Education as his adviser. 
Under the field-of-concentration system the School of Education not only has control of his prep- 
aration in the professional subjects but likewise has control of his selection of subjects related to 
and supporting his field of concentration. For example, should a student select kindergarten- 
primary as the field of concentration, then certain music courses and certain physical-education 
courses are required as related subjects to make up the total of 50 hours. Should a student elect 
to prepare to teach in high school, he is required to make extensive preparation in one of the areas 
to which Nevada high-school teachers ordinarily devote one-half time or more, plus less in- 
tensive preparation in a field ordinarily consuming less than one-half the time of a high- 
school teacher in the state. (These areas are designated as Groups A and B, respectively.) As an 
alternate choice, a student may elect to distribute his concentration among three fields in Group B. 

The new plan has two desirable features. First, the student's choices are so regulated as to 
conform to the teaching patterns in the schools of the state. Second, the School of Education 


participates in the selection of academical as well as professional courses, thus assuring a balanced 
background of preparation.—Harold N. Brown. 





THE NEW TEACHER-EDUCATION CURRICULA 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Willis E. Pratt 


1. 1948 Francis B. Haas, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, re- 
uested the Board of Presidents of the 
tate Teachers peer of Pennsylvania 
to undertake a study of the teacher- 
education curricula in all of the 14 
teachers colleges of the state. In Pennsyl- 
vania each of these institutions prepares 
teachers for the elementary schools and 
for the academic fields of the secondary 
schools. In addition, each institution is 
assigned one, two, three, or four special 
fields in which teachers are prepared. All 
of the teachers colleges pursue the same 
curricula although the time and sequence 
of course offerings are the responsibility 
of each institution. Since no comprehen- 
sive study has been made of these cur- 
ricula for the past 15 years, it was ob- 
viously important for this study to be co- 
ordinated with similar programs being 
carried out in the elementary and secon- 
dary schools of the Commonwealth. The 
teachers-college study was initiated by 
the Curriculum Committee’ of the 
Board of Presidents of the State Teachers 
Colleges under the chairmanship of 
Robert M. Steele, President of the State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Henry Klonower, Director of 
Teacher Education and Certification, 
Department of Public Instruction. This 
group served largely as a steering com- 
mittee for the curriculum study from 
the time of its inception until its final re- 
port was submitted. Initially, the com- 
mittee began the study by examining 
current curricular offerings and consider- 
ing desirable changes in the light of pres- 
ent-day needs of students and of the 
schools for which teachers were being 
prepared. It was discovered, however, 


*Committee membership also included the 
following teachers-college presidents: Willis E. 
Pratt, Indiana; Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Kutztown; 
Charles S. Swope, West Chester; L. H. Van 
Houten, Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 





Pennsylvania, with 14 state-supported 
teachers colleges, is concluding three years 
of intensive effort to analyze its needs 
and to reorganize the basic structure of its 
teacher-education program. How could the 
state program be advanced on a broad 
front and yet protect each individual in- 
stitution so that it might experiment in 
terms of its own philosophy, resources, 
and service-area needs? The cooperative 
approach, described here by Mr. Pratt, 
President, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, bespeaks further progress. 











that such a plan would be more or less 
superficial and that a more defensible 
approach to curriculum revision would 
need to be found. 

The Curriculum Committee organ- 
ized, therefore, study committees com- 
prised of representatives from each of the 
14 colleges in the elementary field, the 
major areas of the secondary field, and in 
each of the special fields. In all, this pro- 
vided some 15 committees whose size 
ranged from three to 14 members, a 
total of approximately 220 active partici- 
pants. Each institution, therefore, in- 
cluded among its staff 15 members of 
state committees considering the organ- 
ization of new curricula. These groups 
met periodically for more than two years 
as separate committees and in combined 
groups to consider bases upon which the 
various curricula would be built. 

In addition, each college was asked to 
organize on its own campus a curriculum 
committee. Through this campus com- 
mittee all staff members of the college 
could receive reports of the discussions 
of the state groups and, in turn, offer 
suggestions to the state committees. 

The first consideration of the commit- 
tee of the whole, comprising all of the 
representatives of the colleges, was to 
determine what experiences college stu- 
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dents needed in order to prepare 
themselves to be teachers. After consid- 
erable study and discussion it was gen- 
erally agreed that teachers needed to be 
prepared in at least these three areas: 
(1) a broad general education, which 
would prepare them as competent cit- 
izens of the community; (2) the kind of 
professional preparation peculiar to 
teaching; (3) special preparation in (a) 
elementary education, b) a secondary- 
school major field, or (c) one of the 
specialized fields. 

Much of the first year of this study was 
confined to a consideration of the com- 
mon learnings which all students in the 
teachers colleges needed in order to be- 
come effective teachers and responsible 
citizens. Few objective data were avail- 
able to determine the needs, interests, 
and abilities of students at the college 
level. There was some evidence, however, 
of the wide range of interests and abili- 
ties which existed among any group of 
college students even though one might 
expect some homogeneity from the selec- 
tive-admission process in operation. 

In determining what common iearn- 
ings were necessary, a more-or-less phil- 
osophical approach was employed. Refer- 
ence was made to other contemporary 
studies dealing with the common learn- 
ings needed by all college students and 
an attempt made to arrive at a consensus 
of those needs. After considerable study 
there was general agreement that teach- 
ers-college students ought to have some 
competency in each of these five general 
areas: (1) communication skills of read- 
ing, writing, listening, and speaking; (2) 
understanding of the social world in 
which the individual lives; (3) under- 
standing of the physical world about us; 
(4) acquisition of good mental and phys- 
ical health; (5) appreciation of desirable 
aesthetic values. 

Consideration was given to the possi- 
bility of breaking down subject barrier 
lines in order that learning experiences 
might be more realistic, to avoid dupli- 
cation and overlapping, and to make 
learning more efficient. To this end it 
was decided to develop, where possible, 
broad survey courses which might give 


an opportunity for the combination of 
subject fields. 

Since many institutions would prob- 
ably not be able to adopt this program 
immediately, alternatives were estab- 
lished for each of the survey courses 
which would permit an institution, if it 
so desired, to continue to offer specific 
subject-matter courses in the traditional 
fashion. This would enable those insti- 
tutions wishing to experiment with a 
broad-fields program to do so and yet 
would not require every institution to 
initiate immediately this rather extreme 
change from current practice. 

The first of these survey courses was 
developed in the area of communica- 
tions, a program for the freshman year. 
It includes the areas of English composi- 
tion and speech, thus affording an 
opportunity to relate these areas of 
communication so that they would re- 
inforce each other in focalizing practical 
problems for students. 

In the sophomore year, a survey course 
in world culture has been developed 
which brings together the areas of world 
history and world literature. In some 
cases music and art were also included, 
but many members of the committee felt 
that the development of such a program 
at the outset would present insurmount- 
able problems and hence music and art 
have been required of all students but 
treated separately. 

A third survey course in the field of 
American citizenship has been developed 
for all students in the senior year, the 
time nearest their induction into com- 
munity life. In this course problems 
dealing with home and family living, 
democratic practices, principles of a dem- 
ocratic society, and other life problems 
are considered. For those institutions 
which did not wish to adopt this broad 
program, opportunities were given to 
offer specific courses in American govern- 
ment, which is required by law, and in 
home and family living, which would 
give many of these practical experiences 
to students. 

In the development of a program to 
give students an understanding of the 
physical world in which they live, no 
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attempt was made to combine all of the 
sciences into one survey course. Separate 
basic courses in physical science and in 
biological science were prepared. There 
is some indication that these two courses 
may eventually be combined into a gen- 
eral-science survey course which would 
relate all of the sciences in the develop- 
ment of a broad general understanding 
of the scientific world. 

The program in health and physical 
education was restudied and reorganized. 
In the first semester of the freshman 
year a specific course in health was sug- 
gested, to give students necessary infor- 
mation and skills for the acquisition and 
maintenance of good health. In the sec- 
ond semester a course in physical edu- 
cation would develop skills for participa- 
tion in physical activities. In the third 
and fourth semesters, provisions are 
made for students to engage in group and 
individual physical activity which apply 
the skills learned during the program 
developed in the second semester. In the 
third and fourth years no credit courses 
have been provided in physical educa- 
tion but instead emphasis has been 
placed upon the participation of all stu- 
dents in individual and group physical 
activity during the final two years of 
attendance. 

It has been necessary to include some 
courses which are specifically required 
by law and one or two others which did 
not appear to fuse easily with other 
courses. These include the history of the 
United States and of Pennsylvania, which 
is a legal requirement, world geography, 
and a few others. In all, these common 
learnings in the fields of communications, 
social studies, science, fine arts, and 
mental and physical health require 47 
semester hours of the 120 semester hours 
necessary for graduation. 

The second phase of teacher prepara- 
tion is concerned with those understand- 
ings, skills, and techniques which are 

uliar to the profession of teaching. 
There has been included for every teach- 
er, therefore, approximately 25 semester 
hours in the professional field, slightly 


less than the time traditionally required 
in teacher-education programs. These 
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professional experiences include an orien- 
tation to teaching, the psychology of the 
learner and of learning related to human 
growth and development, and laboratory 
experience. Greatest emphasis is placed 
upon these laboratory experiences which 
give actual practice in the teaching situ- 
ation. Provisions are made for an early 
introduction of the student to the sclfool 
itself where, through observation, dem- 
onstration, and participation he has 
some part in actual teaching situations 
during the first three years of his college 
program. In his fourth year, each student 
will be required to spend one full semes- 
ter, full time, in a teaching situation for 
which he is given 12 semester hours 
credit. In conjunction with this is a 
professional seminar which will give an 
opportunity for him to discuss the prac- 
tical problems arising from his student- 
teaching experiences. 

Recommendations are made for a 
broadening of the student-teaching pro- 
gram beyond the walls of the school 
building itself. Attempts will be made to 
give every teacher experiences with chil- 
dren not only in the classroom but out- 
side the school as well. This will include 
Sunday School classes, Boy Scout groups, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the com- 
munity library, homes for children, and 
other places where prospective teachers 
might become better acquainted with the 
growth and development of children. In 
addition to these professional experiences 
each student will be required to study 
the use of audio-visual aids in the edu- 
cative process. While it does not seem 
to be especially desirable that these be 
taught as a separate course, legal require- 
ments make it necessary to do so. 

The new program includes the study 
of methods in the specific fields or on 
the maturation levels for which the 
teacher is preparing, rather than in gen- 
eral courses which attempt to suggest 
general principles as has been tradition- 
ally the case. For example, methods of 
elementary education are integrated with 
the actual teaching of elementary-school 
subjects, and methods in music are ac- 
tually related to the content of the music 
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to be taught to elementary- and secon- 
dary-school students. 

In the first two phases, the broad gen- 
eral education and the professional edu- 
cation required of all students approx- 
imates 72 semester hours, somewhat more 
than one-half of the total program. This 
leaves a balance of 56 semester hours 
for special preparation, either in (1) 
some specialized field, or (2) a major 
and minor field for the secondary school, 
or (3) elementary education. In elemen- 
tary education attempts have been made 
to utilize part of this time for the appli- 
cation of methods to learning problems 
suggested in the Pennsylvania Elemen- 
tary Course of Study, published by the 
Department of Public Instruction. Op- 
portunities are provided for teachers to 
learn how to adapt their teaching to the 
whole area of social living instead of just 
a specific course, such as the teaching of 
science, the teaching of aritimetic, or 
the teaching of geography. 

On the secondary level an opportunity 
has been given to increase the amount of 
time a student spends in preparing him- 
self in a specific field. For example, in 
most cases the number of semester hours 
in a subject field has been increased for 
majors and minors. In English the num- 
ber of hours required has been increased 
from 24 to 32. In science the minimum 
requirements for a major have been in- 
creased from 18 to 38. 

A major difficulty arose in trying to 
apply the general-education require- 
ments and the professional requirements 
in special fields, such as music, art, health 
and physical education, and _ business 
education. It was the general consensus 
of the group that in many of these spe- 
cial fields students lacked the broad gen- 
eral education which every teacher 
should have. Those who were responsible 
for the specialized fields, however, re- 
luctantly agreed to this shift in empha- 
sis for they felt that time was not avail- 
able to give prospective teachers a 
broad general education and to give 
them the skills, techniques, and under- 
standings necessary in these specialized 
fields. It was necessary, therefore, in many 
instances to consolidate course offerings 


and in some cases to eliminate those 
which seemed to be of least importance 
in order to provide time enough for the 
general program required of all students. 

Throughout the study there were cer- 
tain obstacles which the Curriculum 
Committee faced in attempting to meet 
the needs, interests, and abilities of stu- 
dents. Most of the difficulties can be 
attributed to the vested interests of cer- 
tain pressure groups, the lack of suffi- 
cient data with respect to the kinds of 
experience students ought to have, and 
the natural reluctance to change. 

In conducting this study certain short- 
ages and weaknesses were evident. Insuf- 
ficient orientation of administrative off- 
cers of the institution brought many 
misunderstandings throughout the three 
years of study. Sufficient opportunity 
was not given for public-school teach- 
ers and administrators to partici- 
pate in the program. While many pub- 
lic-school people were consulted, no 
organized attempt was made to include 
them in the curriculum discussions. No 
attempt was made to have students par- 
ticipate in the curriculum study on a 
statewide basis. In some institutions, 
however, a panel of students was selected 
by the student body to meet with faculty 
during each of the monthly meetings 
throughout the academic year, and to dis- 
cuss the strengths and weaknesses of the 
instructional program. 

It is evident that the traditional sub- 
ject-matter course offerings influenced to 
a large extent the revision of the cur- 
ricula although this itself might be a 
safeguard against the initiation of too 
drastic a change at a given moment. 

In terms of the tentative evaluations 
made to date, the strengths of the new 
program seem to include (1) the elim- 
ination of many overlappings formerly 
existing; (2) opportunities for some in- 
stitutions to experiment with wider areas 
of learning if they so desire and to break 
down subject-matter barriers between 
those fields where integration appears to 
be feasible; (3) the provision of a broad 
program of general education and gen- 
eral professional education for every 
teacher, regardless of the field for which 
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he is preparing; (4) certain innovations, 
such as the inclusion of a course in Amer- 
ican citizenship, emphasis upon more 
laboratory-school experiences in the stu- 
dent-teaching program and a more effec- 
tive program of health and physical 
education; (5) better preparation in 
subject-matter fields for secondary-school 
teachers, since the requirements in almost 
all fields have been increased. 

Certain weaknesses also appear in the 
new plan. These might be (1) continued 
emphasis upon the subject-matter fields 
as such and too little flexibility in the 
total program; (2) continued emphasis 
upon the accumulation of credits with- 
out adequate emphasis upon other types 
of evaluation; (3) too few opportunities 
for electives; (4) an attempt to give a 
type of a aration in four years which 
should likely consume five years; (5) 
little provision for the recognition of 
deficiencies or unusual competencies in 
students. 

Two problems which the Curriculum 
Committees have not yet solved deal with 
the improvement of instruction and ways 
and means of evaluation. Some individ- 
ual institutions have already launched 
a program for the improvement of in- 
struction. At one institution, a Profes- 
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sional Study Committee has prepared a 
check list for instructors which sets forth 
all types of instructional procedures used 
in the institution. The aim of this study 
is to encourage the substitution of many 
and varied types of classroom activities 
for the narrow lecture-type program. 
Laboratory experiences in other than 
scientific fields will be attempted dnd 
other experiments will be conducted to 
discover more effective types of instruc- 
tion. Attempts will be made to broaden 
the area of evaluation at the college level 
as has been done in some elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Perhaps the most important value 
which has come from this three-year 
curriculum study has been an increased 
interest in curriculum problems by a 
great many of the teachers-college staff 
members. In many cases the offerings in 
various areas of learning have been 
critically analyzed and at least attempts 
have been made to show some improve- 
ment. This study has made it necessary 
for many groups to justify the time spent 
by students, both as individuals and as 
future teachers, in complying with re- 
quirements. Much remains to be done 
as the search for further improvement 
continues. 
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ANALYSIS OF TRENDS IN TEACHER SUPPLY AND 


DEMAND, 


1900-1950 


Roben J]. Maaske 


iF recent years increased considera- 
tion has been devoted to the problems 
of providing an adequate supply of well- 
prepared teachers for the nation’s schools. 
While the supply of high-school teachers 
currently has approximated the demand, 
except in certain specialized teaching 
fields, the need for additional elemen- 
tary-school teachers has become more 
and more acute. 

An examination of the historical back- 
ground, as reflected in the literature 
concerning teacher supply and demand, 
shows that the demand ber teachers prior 
to 1900 was not at any time pressing. 
Supply readily responded to demand, 
ne oa for a number of reasons that 

ave tended to disappear in recent dec- 
ades. The problems of supply and de- 
mand are, therefore, unique to the 20th 
Century. 

With the growth in numbers of schools 
after 1900 and with the beginning of 
uniform certification of teachers, atten- 
tion began to focus upon an adequate 
supply of certificated teachers. The first 
significant indication of this is found in 
the Addresses and Proceedings of the 
National Education Association for 1907, 
in which Green discussed the topic, ““The 
Shortage in the Supply of Teachers.” In 
the 1908 NEA sessions, Davis summa- 
rized the existing situation as follows: 
“In every large city school system the 
provision of an adequate supply of prop- 
erly prepared teachers is one of the most 
dificult problems with which we have 
to deal.” + 

A decreasing number of men in teach- 
ing service was highlighted by Coffman 
in an address before the NEA in 1912, 
when he said, “Our changed social con- 
ditions have been accompanied with a 
multiplication of economic opportuni- 


* Davis, George S. “The Supply of Teachers 
and Their Training After Appointment.” Ad- 
dresses and Proceedings of the National Educa- 
tion Association, p. 274. 46th Annual Session, 
1908. 





As we are about to enter an era of 
unprecedented increase in the elementary- 
school population we note a rapidly ex- 
panding interest in the teacher-supply- 
and-demand problem. Not only are 
teacher-education workers alert, but 
elementary- and high-school adminis- 
trators, school-board members, P. T. A. 
chapters, chambers of commerce, and 
various other groups and individuals are 
beginning to show concern. Since we know 
that the elementary schools of America 
must receive, house, and teach 7,000,000 
more children within the next six years 
the historical background of the problem, 
outlined by Mr. Maaske, President, Oregon 
College of Education, Monmouth, is of 
particular interest, as are his thought-pro- 
voking suggestions for action. 











ties. These have reduced the attractive 
force of teaching as a vocation, particu- 
larly for men.” ? 

For several years following 1912, no 
particular mention is made in the liter- 
ature of the teacher-shortage problem 
until the World War I period brought 
about a paucity of teachers. The short- 
age following the war period was high- 
lighted in the NEA convention by Fahey, 
who stated, “This shortage of trained 
teachers is not primarily due to the war. 
For some years past a distaste for teach- 
ing has been growing among professional 
workers.” ® 

There was a severe undersupply of 
teachers immediately following World 
War I. This continued until about 1925, 
at which time the supply of teachers 


* Coffman, Lotus D. “The Relation Between 
Supply and Demand for High School Teachers.” 
Addresses and Proceedings of the National Edu- 
cation Association, p. 682. 50th Annual Session, 
1912. 

* Fahey, Sarah H. “Some Causes of the Present 
Decline of Teaching as a Profession.” Addresses 
and Proceedings of the National Education As- 
sociation, p. 383. Vol. LVII, 1919. 
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generally approximated the demand. 
From that point on there was a slight 
annual increase in the oversupply of 
teachers until in 1932 only approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the graduates in 
teacher education were placed. This was 
probably caused by the economic depres- 
sion of that period which brought back 
into the profession many former teach- 
ers and greatly reduced the number re- 
tiring from teaching or changing to other 
occupations. Address topics in the An- 
nual Proceedings of the National Educa- 
tion Association in these years featured 
such significant topics as ‘“‘Whither the 
Teachers College in the Academic 
World?” 

From about 1935 to 1940 the situation 
gradually improved in the matter of a 
balance, although the supply of well- 
prepared elementary-school teachers 
lagged, and some shortages were appar- 
ent in such specialized high-school fields 
as home economics, music, agriculture, 
and industrial arts. By 1941 there was 
again noticeable a trend toward a short- 
age of teachers which became critical 
after the entry of the United States into 
World War II. Anderson and Eliassen 
reported in 1940 as follows: “A peak in 
the demand for teachers as related to 
supply appears to have come at about 
the middle of the 3-year period (1937, 
38, 39). Reports from studies covering 
1937 and a part of 1938 showed a con- 
siderable increase in the demand for 
teachers. Reports covering the last part 
of 1938 and including the year 1939 
showed a decrease in teacher oppor- 
tunity.” ¢ 

They further reported in 1943 the 
situation thus: “The trend in teacher 
supply and demand was from a moderate 
oversupply in 1940 in most fields of 
teaching to a shortage in late 1942 in 
almost every field. . . . Additional ef- 
forts have been made in the direction of 
accelerating and shortening teacher edu- 
cation curriculums. The discrimination 


*Anderson, E. W., and Eliassen, R. H. 


“Teacher Supply and Demand.” Review of Edu- 
cational Research 10:179; June, 1940. 
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against married women has been gener- 
ally lessened.” * 

The situation in the critical years of 
1943 to 1945 is summarized by the same 
authors, as follows: “During each of the 
three years covered shortages of teachers 
in all fields were revealed, increasing in 
seriousness each year. In 1943, the areas 
taught by men had the greatest shert- 
ages; in 1944 and 1945, the elementary 
schools were most critically affected. This 
situation was accentuated by the decided 
increase in the number of children at- 
tending the lower elementary school 
grades.” * 

The shortage of well-prepared elemen- 
tary-school teachers in 1948 remained 
serious, but the supply of high-school 
teachers was almost adequate and an 
oversupply existed in several subject 
areas. The situation generally in 1949 
and 1950 is summarized by Maul, indi- 
cating an oversupply of high-school 
teachers but a continuing shortage of 
well-prepared elementary-school teach- 
ers: “The critical shortage of teachers 
for all types of positions is rapidly be- 
coming a thing of the past. Figures now 
available show a sharp reversal of exist- 
ing conditions during and immediately 
after the close of World War II. What 
was formerly a general shortage in all 
areas has now become a highly selective 
shortage with indisputable evidence at 
hand that an pvr: gorse is pres- 
ent or impending in certain teaching 
areas. . . . For many years the supply 
of really well-prepared elementary-school 
teachers has been woefully inadequate. 
... The 1950 National Study reveals a 
continuance of this situation.” * 

Most states are issuing relatively few 
high-school emergency certificates. The 
supply of teachers for elementary schools 


* Anderson, E. W., and Eliassen, R. H. Ibid. 
13:213; June, 1943. 

* Anderson, E. W., and Eliassen, R. H. “Sup- 
ply and Demand in Teaching.” Review of Edu- 
cational Research 16:196; June, 1946. 

*Maul, Ray C. Teacher Supply and Demand 
in the United States, p. 5. National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1950. 
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to meet the increasing demand is being 
drawn from emergency-certificated teach- 
ers. By reason of the sharp increase in 
birth rates through the closing years of 
World War II and after, the U. S. Census 
Bureau predicts an increase in elemen- 
tary-school enrollment from 18,269,000 
in 1947 to 26,594,000 in 1957, with a 
decrease in secondary enrollment from 
6,277,000 in 1947 to 6,045,000 in the low 
year of 1952, with an increase by 1960 
to 8,122,000. 

Estimates of average annual demand 
for elementary-school teachers have 
ranged up to 100,000 for each of the 
next ten years, while predictions of a 
surplus of 100,000 secondary - school 
teachers by 1953 are made. These nat- 
urally may be changed markedly by the 
extent and nature of the current war- 
mobilization effort. 


Causes for Alternating Oversupply 
and Undersupply 


As nearly as one can pin-point the 

eaks of oversupply of teachers chrono- 
logically since 1900, they occur in 1901, 
1903, 1915, 1928, 1933, 1940, 1949 (high 
school only). The low points of under- 
supply of teachers similarly and chrono- 
logically are 1907, 1912, 1918, 1921, 1942, 
1945, 1950 (elementary only) . 

With respect to depression points in 
the business cycle* in the United States, 
indicating sharply below-average eco- 
nomic prosperity, the following years 
stand out: 1897, 1900, 1904, 1908, 1912, 
1914, 1919, 1921, 1924, 1927, 1938, 1949. 
The py oy years in the business 
cycles in the United States, indicating 
sharply above-average economic pros- 
perity, are: 1899, 1902, 1907, 1910, 1913, 
1918, 1920, 1923, 1926, 1929, 1937, 1942- 
46, and 1949 (latter part—of short dura- 
tion). The relationships of teacher sup- 
ply to economic-prosperity peaks and 
deflationary low points are clearly shown 
in Table I. 

A comparison of the dates of peak 
oversupply of teachers with the depres- 
sion-year periods in the business cycles 


*“Business Cycles in the United States.” Jn- 
formation Please Almanac 1951, p. 270. 
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shows a marked relationship. Likewise, 
a comparison of the general low-point 
periods of undersupply of teachers cor- 
responds clearly with the peak-year peri- 
ods of the business cycles in the United 
States. This comparative relationship is 
most clearly shown by the undersupply 
of teachers during World Wars I and II. 

It is sometimes assumed that in states 
having high certification standards the 
supply of teachers more nearly reflects 
constancy in terms of the demand. While 
specific examples can be cited among the 
states to support this assumption, it must 
be accepted with some reservations. Pos- 
sibly other causal factors exert influences 
in this direction. Among them might be 
(1) wealth of the states and consequent 
higher teacher salaries; (2) greater col- 
legiate educational opportunities, thus 
stimulating the supply; (3) a high re- 
gard on the part of a normally above- 
average educated citizenry reflected in 
greater support of schools, thus implying 
better facilities and working conditions 
for teachers. Industrial expansion and 
consequent economic inflationary pros- 
perity, and contrary depression and de- 
flationary periods, either of which is not 
yet wholly predictable, must be recog- 
nized as influences upon the teacher- 
supply-and-demand picture. 

Undoubtedly, the failure of the public 
to show any enthusiasm for teaching as 
a professional career and the customary 
lag in teachers’ salaries (a condition 
readily apparent in periods of sharp in- 
flation) are definite factors. The con- 
stantly changing social and economic 
mores of the people in the United States 
probably produce many elusive factors 
not yet recognized. 


Causes for Imbalance Between 
Secondary- and Elementary-School 
Teacher Supply 


The imbalance between certificated 
secondary- and elementary-school teach- 
ers first appeared clearly in the period 
after about 1937, with the number of 
elementary-school teachers lagging con- 
siderably behind the demand. This situa- 
tion prevailed despite the fact that the 





TABLE I 
Relationship of Teacher Supply to Economic Prosperity, 1898-1950 











Teacher Supply* 


Economic Prosperity* 





Relative Peak-point In-between Low-point 
Oversupply normalcy Undersupply ni mg years year 
1897 
1898 1898 
1899 June, 1899 . 
1900 Dec., 1900 
1901 1901 
1902 1902 
1903 1903 
1904 1904 
1905 1905 
1906 1906 
1907 1907 
1908 1908 
1909 1909 
1910 1910 
1911 1911 
1912 1912 
1913 1913 
1914 1914 
1915 1915 
1916 1916 
1917 1917 
1918 1918 
1919 1919 
1920 1920 
1921 1921 
1922 1922 
1923 1923 
1924 1924 
1925 1925 
1926 1926 
1927 1927 
1928 1928 
1929 1929 
1930 1930 
1931 1931 
1982 1932 
1933 1933 
1934 1934 
1935 1935 
1936 1936 
1937 1937 
1938 1938 
1939 1939° 
1940 1940 
1941 1941 
1942 1942 
1948 1948 
1944 1944 
1945 1945 
1946 1946 
1947 1947 
1948 (high school) 1948 (elementary) 1948 
1949 (high school) 1949 (elementary) 1949* 
1950 (high school) 1950 (elementary) 1950 





* Based upon an analysis of the literature and research on teacher supply and demand by 
by the author. 
>“ Rusiness Cycles in the United States,” p. 270. Information Please Almanac 1951. 
* Through 1939 to 1950—by author. 
4 Bowden, Witt. “Labor Conditions and Legislation,’ 
p. 487. 1950. 


* The American Yearbook, Record of 1949, 
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required number of years of preparation 
on the average was far less for elemen- 
tary-school teaching. Perhaps the lack 
of appeal at this level was accentuated 
by the low salaries paid such teachers 
during the depression period when com- 
petitive conditions were at their height. 

Preparation for secondary-school teach- 
ing, however, is a relatively simple proc- 
ess, requiring only a specified minimum 
of education courses which may be quite 
commonly taken during the senior year. 
This was done in the latter part of the 
depression, pe as job insurance, with 
teaching only a second choice. This prac- 
tice continues. Preparation for elemen- 
tary-school teaching has consistently been 
a longer process, even though the total 
years of college preparation required 
were fewer. 

Another factor affecting the supply- 
demand ratio, especially in the elemen- 
tary field, is the obvious increase in 
employment opportunities for girls, as 
our industry and social services expand. 
Each of these has tended to siphon off 
students who normally in earlier years 
would have gone into teaching. 

Normally a prerequisite to elemen- 
tary-school teaching has been the deci- 
sion at the time of high-school gradua- 
tion to enter a teachers college offering 
such training, whereas the decision to 
prepare for high-school teaching can 
easily be deferred until the junior or 
even the senior year. An approach to 
equivalency in terms of both the length 
of professional preparation and the basic 
core of required preprofessional prepa- 
ration for teaching at the different levels 
would be helpful. 

In larger high schools the teaching 
task of many teachers has been confined 
normally to not more than two fields and 
frequently only one in very large high 
schools. This enables a degree of subject 
specialization, bringing with it both pre- 
sumed dignity and some respite from the 
task which confronts the elementary- 
school teacher who must prepare daily 
for several fields of class activity. 

The task of the elementary-school 
teacher involves a variety of teaching 


fields. These have been extended in the 
past two decades, including elementary- 
school science, art, music, and physical 
education. Especially has this been true 
under the general philosophy of the self- 
contained classroom, in which the ele- 
mentary-school teacher is normally ex- 
pected to have general competency in 
the fields of social sciences, lan 

arts, and handwriting skills, and special 
competencies in music, art, science, and 
physical education. The task of the ele- 
mentary-school teacher also involves a 
constancy of responsibility with a group 
of children throughout each day, a re- 
sponsibility of considerable significance. 
There is probably inherent in this situa- 
tion one of the basic underlying causes 
for the imbalance prevailing in the sup- 
ply of teachers. 

The practice of assigning responsible 
tasks within the home to older children, 
a custom generally prevailing earlier in 
this century, has markedly changed. 
Present youth growing up through the 
high-school ages have fewer opportuni- 
ties for home and similar responsibili- 
ties. Their out-of-school time is occupied 
normally by a variety of semirecreational 
activities. Perhaps there lies implicit in 
this condition a natural and inherent 
shying away from the task of elementary- 
school teaching which involves signifi- 
cant responsibility with children and a 
constancy of attention and application. 

Again, the absence of contact with the 
elementary grades during the four years 
of high-school attendance tends to in- 
fluence the choices of students interested 
in teaching. Intelligent practices in stu- 
dent guidance in high schools are espe- 
cially needed here. 

Low salaries and general lack of pres- 
tige are often cited as major reasons 
elementary-school teaching fails to at- 
tract more young people. These factors 
are undoubtedly pertinent, but there are 
perhaps more basic causes tending to 
produce this imbalance, as outlined 
above. Certainly these two influences 
have always been inherent in elementary- 
school teaching, even in periods of over- 
supply. They may, therefore, be over- 
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emphasized in an attempt to account for 
the present imbalance. 

In any event, these suggested under- 
lying causes will bear further investiga- 
tion through research to determine to 
what extent they may have inhibited 
high-school students from entering prep- 
aration for elementary-school teaching. 
On the more pleasant side, there is ap- 
arent an increasing holding power in 
both elementary- and secondary-school 
teaching, possibly due to such factors as 
(1) retirement provisions, (2) continu- 
ing tenure, (3) increased certification 
standards, (4) improved salary sched- 
ules, and (5) increasing regard for teach- 
ers held by the public generally. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


General suggestions gleaned from the 
literature and from experience with re- 
spect to regulating the supply of and 
denned for teachers generally are as fol- 
lows: (1) continuous long-range studies 
of teacher supply and demand on a na- 
tional basis with clear-cut data inter- 
pretable in terms of each state’s condi- 
tions; (2) stronger leadership in state 
departments of lunes in teacher edu- 
cation and certification; (3) wider par- 
ticipation by the professional organiza- 
tions of teachers in selective recruitment 
of potential teachers and development of 
measures to remove from teaching the 
acknowledged incompetents; (4) remu- 
neration more nearly comparable to the 
significant responsibilities devolving 
upon teachers, including the single- 
salary schedule; (5) removal of barriers 
which in some states inhibit employment 
of married teachers; (6) interinstitu- 
tional cooperation in both selective-ad- 
mission and retention procedures; (7) 
increase in number of men entering the 
teaching profession as a permanent pro- 
fessional career; (8) promulgation of 


higher certification standards with the 
consequent elimination of life and long- 
term certificates which encourage return 
to teaching in normally unprosperous 
times; (9) research studies to determine 
means for equalizing the load and re- 
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sponsibilities for elementary- and high- 
school teaching; (10) inculcating in the 
minds of lay public and particularly 
school board members the high impor- 
tance of teaching as a public service; 
(11) gradual and accelerated elimina- 
tion of emergency teaching certificates 
or _—_ (12) placing high emphasis 
and importance upon the selective ré- 
cruitment of students into teacher-educa- 
tion institutions accompanied by a con- 
tinuous upgrading of the qualitative 
standards for teacher-education programs 
in such institutions; (13) giving more 
publicity to the advantages of teaching 
and less to the disadvantages, and en- 
couraging teachers generally to display 
greater enthusiasm for and pride in their 
profession; (14) providing effective ten- 
ure and retirement; (15) providing in 
more isolated rural areas modern attrac- 
tive housing for teachers through public- 
school funds; (16) development of sub- 
stantial scholarship programs for selected 
high-school students who are prospective 
teachers. 

In conclusion, it is apparent that the 
problem of the supply of standard certifi- 
cated teachers and the demand for them 
is exceedingly complex and intricate. It 
appears currently that the es 
and-demand situation is more dependent 
upon the general state of economic pros- 
perity outside the teaching profession 
than upon any one other single factor. 

In proportion as economic conditions 
can be stabilized at approximate nor- 
malcy (in the definition of the more 
classical economist) , thus assuring a gen- 
eral balance between supply of and de- 
mand for positions and jobs other than 
teaching, an approximate comparable 
balance will be achieved in teacher sup- 
ply and demand. Teaching must, of 
course, become in reality a stabilized and 
recognized profession, commanding pres- 
tige, comparable remuneration, tenure, 
working conditions, retirement, and the 
other necessary inherent rewards and 
satisfactions which assure a reasonable 
constancy between supply and demand 
in the acknowledged highest professions. 

















SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CORRELATION OF ENGLISH 
AND HISTORY IN THE SMALL TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Edna M. McGlynn 


; = correlation of English with other 
subjects is somewhat like the control of 
the weather. Everybody talks about it, 
and nobody does much about it. Per- 
haps not all teachers are qualified to cor- 
relate English with their own subject 
matter. The average college or high- 
school teacher is sufficiently literate, how- 
ever, to help in the teaching of English 
if he wants to do so. The teacher who 
can give the most help, on the other 
hand, is the history teacher. 

The suggestions that follow for the 
correlation of English and history are 
intended for a small teachers college, 
for it is in the small college that they 
are most practicable in regard to organ- 
ization and administration. In _ the 
small college there are normally required 
English courses, such as introductory and 
advanced composition, a survey of Eng- 
lish literature, a survey of American liter- 
ture, and the study of the classics. There 
are also, as a general rule, required 
courses in history, such as world history, 
American history, or the history of mod- 
ern Europe. 

The first step to be taken in the col- 
leges to achieve maximum cooperation 
between the English and history depart- 
ments is to recognize the need for paral- 
lelism in regard to these required 
courses. If possible, the English and his- 
tory courses that supplement each other 
should be offered in the same semester. 
Cooperation between the instructors is 
facilitated if the courses are run parallel. 
A study of college catalogs from various 
parts of the country reveals, however, 
that at present there is no extensive con- 
scious effort to bring about such paral- 
lelism. 

It would seem to be evident that the 
time to require a course in the survey of 
American literature is also the time to 
require a course in American history. A 
course in the classics should coincide with 
a course in world history or a course 





It is indeed refreshing to find an in- 
structor who gives heed to the teachings 
of another instructor in another subject. 
This principle, not new, may well rise 
to a higher level of professional respecta- 
bility. Miss McGlynn, Associate Profes- 
sor of Social Studies, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Salem, Massachusetts, is obviously 
enjoying her cooperative experience with 
colleagues on the staff at Salem. 











in the history of Western civilization. 
The semester during which a survey of 
European or English literature is given 
should also be the semester during which 
the required course in European or Eng- 
lish history is given. 

It is axiomatic that the teacher of lit- 
erature should make reference to and ex- 
plain, where necessary, various historical 
developments. A history course can 
hardly be taught without some reference 
to literature. In fact, in earlier times 
history was not taught as a separate sub- 
ject, but only as incidental to literature, 
the literature being chiefly the Greek and 
Roman classics. Only since the Renais- 
sance has history emerged as a separate 
and necessary field of study. To prevent 
unnecessary duplication and repetition, 
then, it should be obvious that the two 
subjects, having such a close relationship, 
should be taught in teachers colleges 
with some regard to that relationship. 
If we expect our graduates to correlate 
English and history when they teach in 
the grades, we, in the colleges, ought to 
have some regard for the principles in- 
volved in correlation. 

From the point of view of both the 
student and the teacher, parallel courses 
are important. The intelligent student, 
receiving much the same material from 
two different sources at the same time, 
is stimulated to make pertinent and val- 
uable connections and deductions on his 
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own. The instructors likewise find the 
situation more satisfactory when the 
courses are parallel. English teachers 
can, with a minimum of oral check-up, 
determine that the students know the 
nec historical background for a 
given piece of literature. The history 
teacher can refer to literary works in ex- 
plaining historic developments without 
encountering in the students entirely 
barren mental areas. If the history teach- 
er has just finished with the age of 
Pericles and the Peloponnesian wars, 
the literature teacher will find the teach- 
ing of Plato’s Republic immeasurably 
easier. If the English teacher has just 
taught the Prince in the classics course, 
the history teacher can use the terms 
“Machiavellian,” “Lorenzo di Medici,” 
and “Italian City States,” without taking 
most of a class period to explain what is 
meant. 

What is true of the relationship be- 
tween history and literature courses is 
true also of the relationship between 
history and composition courses. The 
required course in composition can be 
correlated successfully with any history 
course, if given at the same time. Eng- 
lish teachers have long been aware that 
students will use good written English 
when doing work for them, but will for- 
get entirely to apply their knowledge in 
other subject-matter fields. If the stu- 
dents know, however, that there is close 
cooperation between the English and 
history professors, they will carry over 
their knowledge of composition into the 
history work. 

First of all, there is that matter of 
spelling. The old spelling bee, once a 
favorite grammar-school device, is now 
only historic memory. So also, appar- 
ently, among grammar and high-school 
students, is an adequate mastery of the 
spelling of the English language. Stu- 
dem graduate from high school and ar- 
rive in college, sometimes with a high 
I.Q. but without the ability to spell or- 


dinary five-letter words. History instruc- 
tors find that the mistakes are not ex- 
clusively concerned with technical words 
used only in history books. The mistakes 
are numerous in the spelling of words 
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within the spoken vocabulary range of 
the man in the street. 

The history teacher can help the Eng- 
lish teacher in this matter of spelling 
by providing lists of misspelled words. 
Although it hardly seems just to sub- 
tract from a history mark because of in- 
correct spelling of nontechnical words, 
there is certainly no injustice in penaliz- 
ing the English mark if those words are 
misspelled on a history paper. At the very 
least, the history teacher’s list of mis- 
spelled words can form a basis for spell- 
ing lessons in the English class. he 
spelling lessons will not be reduced to the 
spelling of such words as Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Alcibiades, Hohenzollern, extra-ter- 
ritoriality, or anthropomorphism. The 
lesson will consist of reviewing the 
knowledge that “payed” does not spell 
paid, that “the” is not they, that “calan- 
dar” is not calendar, and that “to,” “too,” 
and “two” have different meanings— 
facts that should have been pentane 
learned by the sixth grade. But, as the 
old saying goes, there is no time like the 
present. If elementary-school work 
must be taught in our modern colleges, 
then let it be done effectively. Let the 
history as well as the English teacher in- 
sist that spelling be accurate. 

The history teacher should also check 
on punctuation and sentence structure. 
If the English teacher wants a margin on 
the left side of the sheet, the history 
teacher should require the same margin, 
and put into it not only comments on the 
history subject matter, but also the sym- 
bols indicating mistakes in composition. 
The average English teacher will be glad 
to supply a copy of whatever workbook 
the students are using, as well as a list 
of the symbols he prefers to have used in 
correcting mistakes. When the history 
teacher requires an outline rather than 
an essay-type of paper, he should check 
to be sure that the students are following 
the form the English teacher has already 
taught. 

It should be noted, of course, that 
this correction of English will take ad- 
ditional time on the history teacher's 
part. It is, however, well worth the 
effort, and some of the history teacher's 
time can be retrieved by giving a few 
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objective or oral tests. In the instances 
where the English teacher is not already 
overburdened with paper correcting, 
some of the sets of papers can be turned 
over directly to the English teacher for 
his correction after the history mark is 
recorded. In any event, the mistakes 
made on a history paper must be in- 
cluded in the English mark; the students 
will not otherwise give attention to the 
mistakes indicated on the history papers. 

The assigning of term papers in the 
history and English classes offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for correlation. One 
long, thorough, research paper can be re- 
quired in place of two of moderate 
length. The English teacher gives de- 
tailed instruction in the composition 
course on the proper procedures for re- 
search, note-taking, use of footnotes, and 
assembling of bibliography. The his- 
tory teacher gives suggestions for in- 
dividual references for topics on a 
mutually approved list of subjects. 

For obvious reasons, it is unwise to 
allow students complete freedom of 
choice of subjects for term papers. Every 
fraternity, practically, has some legend of 
a thesis that was submitted to a professor 
annually for its traditional A until it was 
finally used by a student against whom 
the professor held a grudge. That year 
the paper received an F. 

The general subject for the term paper 
should not only be agreed upon by both 
English and history instructors; it should 
be changed annually to prevent this in- 
heriting of papers, and to prevent the 
swapping of papers by friends who at- 
tend different colleges. If the English 
course is being correlated with a course 
in American history, for yrs “Con- 
servation” may be chosen as the subject 
for one year. One student may do a 
paper on Boulder Dam, another on the 
Grand Coulee, another on a reforestation 
project, another on fishing regulations. 
The following year the general subject 
could be some aspect of our foreign re- 
lations or some social or political de- 
velopment. 


The following is the list of topics bein 
used at this moment by English an 
history teachers at Salem Teachers Col- 
lege for two divisions of students. It is 
improbable that students will be able 
to borrow papers on these subjects since 
they are definitely restricted to one part 
of the country; both English and his- 
tory instructors have guaranteed that the 
students will do extensive and thorough 
work, on their own, in both English and 
history. 

The general subject is the history of 
Massachusetts, upon which, according to 
the State Library, no extensive work has 
been published since the 19th Century. 
The sub-topics are: Early Explorers in 
Massachusetts, Founding of Plymouth, 
Founding of Salem and Boston, Witch- 
craft Delusion, Indian Wars in Mass- 
achusetts, Causes of the American 
Revolution in Massachusetts, The Revo- 
lution in Massachusetts, Legal Develop- 
ments, Early Trade, The Whaling 
Industry, Daniel Webster, The Aboli- 
tionist Movement, The Industrial Revo- 
lution, The Shoe Industry, The Textile 
Industry, Industry and Trade from 1900- 
1950, Literary Figures in Massachusetts 
History, Religious Leaders in Massachu- 
setts, Massachusetts Schools and Their 
Leaders, Political and Legal Leadership 
Since 1865, The Changing Population in 
Massachusetts, Leadership in Science. 

Another general topic being used this 
semester by an English and _ history 
teacher in the same school is that of 
European literature from 400 A.D. to 
approximately 1600 A.D. In this case 
both instructors agreed to exclude such 
trite subjects as Chaucer and Shake- 
speare. 

Numerous other suggestions can easily 
be given for the correlation of English 
and history in a small teachers college. 
The suggestions included in this article 
have been shown to be practicable by our 
experience at the State Teachers College 
at Salem, Massachusetts. 


PATTERNS OF COOPERATION 


Ox: of the inspiring evolutions in 
American education is the democratic 
manner in which the respective state 
education agencies have undertaken 
to exercise the legal authority, del- 
egated to them by legislatures, over 
teacher education and certification. The 
delegation of such authority by state 
legislatures to the education agencies and 
the centralization of this authority in 
one office have transpired largely since 
1900, for the most part since 1925. In- 
stead of undertaking the administration 
of such authority in an arbitrary fashion, 
state departments of education have 
elected to enlist the participation of all 
elements of their constituency in the pro- 
cess. 

The two chief agencies which have 
been developed in the state, as media for 
the cooperative formulation and _— 
cation of teacher-education and certifica- 
tion programs, are (1) advisory councils 
on teacher education and certification, 
and (2) state commissions on teacher 
education and professional standards. 
The nomenclature varies somewhat from 
state to state, but these are the typical 
designations. In addition, in several 
states there are other organizations, not 
conforming to the patterns of these two, 
which have been established to serve es- 
sentially the same functions. 

There presently exists in all states some 
form of cooperative procedure for de- 
termining and administering teacher- 
education and certification programs. 
Advisory councils on teacher education 
and certification are in operation in 28 
states. Forty states, the District of Colum- 
bia (with two), and Hawaii have estab- 
lished state commissions or committees 
on teacher education and professional 
standards. These states have not yet 
established commissions: Maryland, New 
Hampshire, Nevada, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, and Vermont. Nebraska 
has discontinued its commission, merg- 
ing its functions with the state advisory 


IN ADMINISTERING STATE 
TTEEACHER-EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION PROGRAMS 


T. M. Stinnett and J. G. Umstattd 





Cooperative processes are basic to edu- 
cation in a democracy. They are, however, 
not necessarily inherent. Like any other 
worth-while achievement in the area of 
self-determination, they must be planned 
for and worked for. Too often lip service 
is given to the democratic process in edu- 
cation, while the easier method of indi- 
vidual decision is followed. The accom- 
panying article describes the efforts, 
through advisory councils on teacher edu- 
cation and certification, of state depart- 
ments of education to provide democratic 
and cooperative means of exercising the 
legal authority delegated to them by 
state legislatures regarding teacher educa- 
tion and certification. Further, the article 
describes the work of state education as- 
sociations, through commissions on teach- 
er education and professional standards, 
to enlist the full membership of the teach- 
ing profession in the study of standards 
and in recommendations to the state legal 
authority regarding desirable action pro- 
grams. 

The authors have had long interest in 
and experience with both procedures. Mr. 
Umstattd is Chairman of the Department 
of Curriculum and Instruction, College of 
Education, University of Texas, Austin. 
He has served on a number of committees 
of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and in 1950 was 
the president of the National Association 
of College Teachers of Education. Mr. 
Stinnett, now Executive Secretary of the 
National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, served 
for nearly a decade as State Director of 
Teacher Education and Certification in 
Arkansas and has worked intensively with 
both advisory councils and state commis- 
sions. 











council. In 18 states both types of organ- 
izations exist. In seven states (Delaware, 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Wisconsin) the commis- 
sions are either jointly sponsored by the 
state education association and state de- 
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partment of education or such close 
working relationships are maintained as 
to amount to joint sponsorship. 

Both advisory councils and state com- 
missions quite generally participate in 
two activities as major functions. They 
provide means for both the teaching pro- 
fession and the lay public to participate 
in (1) the formulation, and (2) the ap- 
plication of the state legal authority to 
teacher education and certification. Since 
the two organizations operate to serve 
roughly these same two functions, a brief 
examination of the origin and purposes 
of each may clarify their status. 

Councils originated as advisory groups 
to the state legal authority. State com- 
missions were established by state edu- 
cation associations. Councils serve to 
advise the state legal authority on need- 
ed changes in teacher-education and cer- 
tification requirements and have, there- 
fore, the technical job of recommending 
specific course and certification require- 
ments. State commissions serve essen- 
tially as media for the continuing study 
by members of the profession within 
states of desirable standards for the pro- 
fession, including teacher education and 
certification. Both exercise recommenda- 
tory powers to the state legal authority. 
The one reflects viewpoints of the vari- 
ous segments of the profession repre- 
sented in the membership. The other 
attempts to develop a unified viewpoint 
of the entire profession. Properly con- 
ceived and functioning in cooperation 
the two, far from being duplicating or- 
ganizations, supplement and strengthen 
each other. 


Origin of State Advisory Councils 


Advisory councils are usually volun- 
tary, extra-legal groups (in two states 
the council is authorized by statute) con- 
sisting of representatives of teacher-edu- 
cation institutions and other segments of 
the teaching profession, serving in an ad- 
visory capacity to the state board of edu- 
cation in matters relating to teacher 
education and certification. The exact 
circumstance of the origin of the term 
and of the organization of state advisory 


councils is not clear. Haskew suggests 
their origin as follows: 


In one sense, each state council in existence 
today had its origin in a problem too big for any 
one agency to solve by its efforts alone. . . such 
as the shortage of qualified teachers, emergency 
certification, in-service education. . . . In another 
sense, existing state councils had their origin in 
previous successful efforts to do things coopera- 
tively . . . in other areas of education. . . . In 
a third sense, the origin . . . can be found in the 
decentralized control of teacher education in the 
various states. Necessity was the mother of in- 
vention. No agency had the power to bring or- 
der out of chaos; chaos was intolerable, confus- 
ion was frustrating. Hence, the autonomous 
agencies . . . invented the council idea.’ 


At least three influences have greatly 
stimulated the development of advisory 
councils. These are (1) the National As- 
sociation of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification; (2) the 
several reciprocity compacts and studies; 
(3) the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

The National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification (NASDTEC) in the early 
1930’s adopted a policy calling for the 
formation of advisory councils on certifi- 
cation. Some members of the Associa- 
tion, acting within their respective states, 
were instrumental in establishing coun- 
cils. The first of the state advisory com- 
mittees, which antedated the adoption 
of the Association’s policy statement, a 
pears to have been the one organized in 
Kentucky in 1933. The circumstance of 
its inception is described by Jaggers, as 
follows: 

Soon after I became Director of Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Certification in Kentucky in Febru- 
ary, 1933, . . . I asked the State Superintendent 
to appoint an advisory committee on teacher 
education. This committee was made up of the 
deans of the four state teachers colleges, the 
Dean of the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, the President of the State 


*Haskew, L. D., editorial chairman. State 
Councils on Teacher Education, pp. 32-33. Pre- 
pared by the 1948 Work Conference on State 
Councils on Teacher Education. American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 1949. 

* Haskew, L. D., Ibid., p. 33. 
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College for Negroes, the President of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, and the Dean of 
Union College, a non-public institution. .. . 
When the Council on Public Higher Education 
was organized and held its first meeting on May 
6, 1935, a new advisory committee was appointed 
and this committee took the place of the one 
which had been in operation since my induction 
into office in February, 1933. . . . According to 
my information there was not a comparable ad- 
visory council in the United States before 1937 
or 1938." 


The several regional studies of reci- 
procity in certification which have de- 
veloped since the Kentucky Council was 
formed have influenced extension of the 
council idea. The first of these, the one 
developed in the southern states, was a 
four-year study beginning in 1937, in- 
volving 13 states, 11 of which were in the 
Southern Association accrediting area. 
The published report of this study states: 

“Each state has an advisory committee 
which works with the Director of Teach- 
er Education and Certification in think- 
ing through and formulating programs 
[statements of criteria]. This plan has 
expanded until it is in operation in all 
of the thirteen states.” ¢ 

Thus the idea as first organized in 
Kentucky had been adopted, under vary- 
ing names, in all the southern states and 
West Virginia by 1941. 

Other reciprocity studies, resulting in 
formal or informal compacts which gave 
added stimulus to cooperative efforts 
among contiguous states were the Mid- 
west Regional Conference on Certifica- 
tion, held in Des Moines in 1938; Ohio 
Valley Conference on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification, involving eight 
states which conducted studies from 1937 
to 1941; ® the studies of the Subcommittee 
on Teacher Personnel of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Secondary Schools 


* Excerpts from a letter written by Richard E. 
Jaggers, now Head of the Department of Educa- 
tion and Psychology, Florence (Alabama) State 
Teachers College, under date February 5, 1951. 

* Jaggers, Richard E. A Unified Program of 
Teacher Education in the Southern States, p. 66. 
The University Press, Sewanee, Tennessee, 1941. 

*“The Ohio Valley Association of Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification.” Mimeo- 
graphed. 1937. 10 p. 


and Colleges, from 1941 to 1948;* the 
studies of the Central States Conference 
of State Departments of Education, in- 
volving 13 states, beginning in 1946; the 
Eight-State Reciprocity Compact, involv- 
ing the New England states, New York, 
and New J , which evolved out of co- 
operative studies begun in 1949 and 
which has a continuing annual study.’ 
In 1951, eight far western states, in a 
meeting at Mesa, Arizona, inaugurated 
steps to form a reciprocity compact. 

The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, which began a five-year study of 
teacher-education programs in the United 
States in 1938, participated in seven 
statewide studies, as one of the several 
cooperative projects given emphasis by 
the Commission. In each of the states 
(Georgia, Michigan, Florida, Upper 
New York State, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Alabama) an advisory com- 
mittee was formed to conduct these proj- 
ects. These were actually state advisory 
councils on teacher education and certifi- 
cation, a majority of which continued to 
function as such after the commission 
study was terminated. * 

Further impetus was given to the 
Council movement through a National 
Clinic on Teacher Education held in 
Georgia in November, 1946, under the 
sponsorship of the Council on Coopera- 


*A Study of Teacher Certification, p. 35. The 
Subcommittee on Teacher Certification and Ac- 
crediting cies. North Central Association of 
Secondary ools and Colleges, 1941. See also 
Emens, John R. “Report of Subcommittee on 
Certification and Accrediting Agencies,” The 
North Central Association Quarterly, 17:384, 
April, 1943; “State Reciprocity in Teacher Certi- 
fication in North Central Territory,” The North 
Central Association Quarterly, 18:309, April, 
1944; “Implications for Postwar Education of 
Reciprocity in Teacher Certification,” The North 
Central Association Quarterly, 19:297-99, Janu- 
ary, 1945. See also Stinnett, T. M., “Current 
Status of Reciprocity in Teacher Education,” 
The North Central Association Quarterly, 19:356, 
April, 1945; “Reciprocity in Teacher Certifica- 
tion,” The North Central Association Quarterly, 
20:182, October, 1945. 

*“Eight-State Reciprocity Compact.” Mimeo- 
graphed. National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, Washington, 
D. C., 1950. Revised 1951. 14 p. 

* Haskew, L.D., Op. cit., p. 34. 
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TABLE I 


States Having Advisory Councils on Teacher Education and Certification, Name of Council, 
Date of Organization, Number of Members, Method of Delegation of Function, and Disposition 
of Recommendations 












































§ How function | Disposition of 
§ is delegated dations 
State Name of council 1 Ss 3 
§) s 
‘ $8\ 3 
B 
Ale |asla 5 Ele < 
Alabama Alabama Council on Teacher pions a 1946) 15 x x 
Arizona Certification ay Gaol on a RE, I PERS RE 1938; 11 x x 
Arkansas Arkansas Ad il on "Teacher Education and Certification... ..... 1939; 50 x x 
California California —“~) eae eers e 1945) 96 x x 
Connecticut! Connecticut Council on Teacher Education... ................0seeseeeees 1950} 38 x x 
Florida Teacher Education Advisory Council.......... 2... . 6.6.6 ceeceeeeeeeeeees 1947; 33 x x 
Georgia? Council on Teacher Education <a las cstusksuwnecbeviieeel 1941} 50 | x x 
Georgia Committee on Cooperation (megro).......... 5... 6c cece ee eeeenes 1941} 30 x x 
Kansas Kansas Advisory Council on jeer ET RR 1947} 35 x x 
Kentucky 7 Committee on Teacher Ed — ee chieahers kes 6cuewen 1933) — x x 
Louisiana eee ES SE eer ere ee 1940) 60 x x 
Michigan State Advisory omiean on Teacher Education and Certification. ....... 1944; 18 x x 
Minnesota State Advisory Committee on Teacher Education......................++. 1947} 29 x x 
Mississippi? Mississippi Council on Teacher Education. ............ 2.6... essenseuee 1950} 43 x x 
Missouri? Missouri: Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards....|1950} 17 x x 
Nebraska*® Nebraska Council on Teacher Education........... 2... 66.00 se ccseeeeeees 1947) 28 zi 
New Hampshire Council on Teacher Education............... aa vengheyetbaseus dua pege 1941} 9 x x 
New York State Education Department Ad nn, Cee 1938) varies | x x 
Oklahoma’ Oklahoma Commission on Teacher Education and Certification. . ....|1047] 22 x x 
Oregon State Advisory Committee on Teacher Education and Certification.........|1946} 35 x x 
South Carolina? State Councils on Teacher Education......... 0.2... . 00 ee sceeceeeeeeeees 1944) 1134 | x x 
Tennessee Tennessee Advi Council on Teacher Education and Certification........ 1951; 24 x x 
Texas Texas Council on Teacher Education.............. 2... 2. es cece cence 1948 x x 
Utah Advisory Council on Teacher Edossticn and Professional Standards......... 1945) 44 x x 
Vermont Teachers C: tiie vie cenusedreswscecevsswwed 1947) 8 x x 
Virginia Coordinating Committee on Teacher Education®.......................... 1948; 10 x x 
Washington po rer — x x 
West Virginiat § West Virginia Committee on Teacher Education... ...|1948} 28 x x 
Wisconsin? Wisconsin Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards....|1950| 13 x x 
1 There is also an Advi Committee on Certification. 


2 Has two Councils—one ~ —U} & ~y 

* Joint Committee of State Department of 
commissions. 

« Membership of the two councils. 

5 Texas Education Agency now in process of 


Education shoe ond State Education Association, or serves functions of both councils and state 


organizing a council which will be designated by the State Board of Education to serve in an 
seoaaon es on matters relating to teacher education and certification. The 
many advisory council functions, but has not been officially 


tt Texas Council on Teacher Education is a voluntary 
ted as advisory to the Texas Education 


Firginia oe kes Oo two one advisory commnittees—Advisory Committee on Schools and Colleges, and State Superintendents Advisory yuncil 


_ahiok ve some relationship to teacher education and certification. 


tion in Teacher Education. Delegates 
from 34 states were given opportunity to 
observe the benefits of the work of the 
Georgia Council on Teacher Education. 
The formation of at least five additional 
state councils was influenced by the 
clinic.* Bigelow reported in 1950 that 
17 states possessed state councils and that 
a dozen or more have set up agencies 
likely to develop into councils. *° 
Present status of state councils. Infor- 


* Haskew, L. D., Ibid, p. 34. 

* Bigelow, Karl 'W. “The Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education, 1949-50,” p. 193. The 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Third Yearbook, 1950. 


mation concerning the dates of organiza- 
tion, make-up, functions, and general 
operating procedures of existing state 
advisory councils on teacher education 
and certification was obtained by the 
authors by means of a questionnaire re- 
cently submitted to the respective state 
certification officers. Replies to the ques- 
tionnaire on advisory councils were re- 
ceived from all states except Nevada and 
South Dakota. A summary of this infor- 


mation is contained in Tables I-III, in- 
clusive. 

Table I shows that existing advi 
councils have been organized since 1933. 
Twenty-eight states have now formally 
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TABLE Il 
Reported Activities in Which Advisory Councils Participate 
Number of 
1S councils 
Activity participating 
Continually studies teacher-education program.........................00... ae 
Continually studies certification requirements ... ae 
Recommends changes in certification requirements feaes aaa 
Recommends changes in teacher-education curriculum ................................ 22 
Recommends proposed standards for teacher-education institutions ..__.. 15 


Promotes or sponsors special studies of problems of teacher education, preservice and 


in-service 


15 


Continually studies in-service teacher-education programs and recommends improvements. 15 


Conducts statewide teacher study of teacher education-certification programs and needs 14 
Provides leadership in improving laboratory experiences in student teaching 
Conducts annual teacher supply-demand studies 
Participates in the approval of institutions for teacher education by: 


(1) Assisting in evaluation of institutions seeking approval 
(2) Designating committees to visit or assist in appraisal of institutions seeking approval 


for teacher education 


(3) Serving as reviewing or appeals agency on decision of approval or rejection of an 


institution ed 
Conducts selective-recruitment campaigns 


Projects estimated future meed for mew teachers ..... 2.2.2... cece eee 
Conducts studies of graduate programs in teacher education . 
Urges creation of scholarship funds in elementary education . 
Coordinates program of extension courses in state 
Helps develop supervisory aid for elementary teachers ... 


Works for desirable school legislation 


1! 
8 


ow 


—— DO ho 





organized advisory agencies on teacher 

education and certification. It will be 

noted that there are some duplications 
in the listing of organizations in Tables 

I and IV. These duplications are ex- 

plained in footnotes to the tables. 

States without formal councils were 
Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Wyoming. No report was obtained from 
Nevada or South Dakota. 

A summary of the situation is as fol- 
lows: 

States having advisory councils or commit- 
tees in 1951 which serve essentially as ad- 
visory councils ' 

State examining or licensing boards which 
serve essential purposes of councils (Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Indiana, and New Jersey).... 4 

States with organizations serving some of the 
functions of a council (North Dakota, 
North Carolina, and Montana) joes ‘G 

States appointing temporary committees 


which serve as councils (Colorado and 


Ohio) .. Fo fey Rativnseee “8S 
States currently in process of organizing 

councils (North Carolina) ......... ion, © 

Total number of states ....... — eae 


Three of the states (Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, and Oklahoma) reported in the 28 
as now having active councils actually 
have state commissions on teacher educa- 
tion and professional standards which 
are jointly sponsored by the state depart- 
ments of education and the state educa- 
tion associations. The West Virginia 
Committee also serves as a council and 
as a state commission. 

Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and New Jer- 
sey reported state boards of educational 
examiners (under varying titles) , which 
are legal boards made up of professional 
school people and which serve to some 
extent in the capacity of advisory coun- 
cils. 

Delaware reported that its council was 
abolished when the Delaware Education 
Association established a commission on 
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TABLE Ill 
Methods by Which Members of Advisory Councils Are Selected 








Method employed 


States observing practice 








artnet ee 


ee 


a 


ee 


Nominated by participating organizations and 
appointed by chief state school officer 


Nominated by chief state school officer and ap- 
pointed by state board of education 


Ex-officio members 


State department members ex-officio or ap- 
pointed by chief state school officer 


State education association members chosen by 
association 


Representatives of professional groups appointed 
by respective organizations (either the presi- 
dent or chairman of group or appointed by 
him) 

Representatives of approved teacher-education 
institutions appointed by president of the 
institution 


Representatives of lay organizations appointed 
by participating organizations 
Appointed by the governor 


Nominated by superintendents of schools and 
presidents of teacher-education institutions 
upon invitation of commissioner of education 


Members other than ex-officio members nomi- 
nated by a committee of the council 


Not reported 


Georgia, Wisconsin 

Arizona, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
Virginia 

Alabama (deans of colleges), Utah 

Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 


Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin 


Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin 


Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Florida, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Utah, West Virginia 


Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Florida, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, West Virginia 


Connecticut 
Indiana 
New York 
Oklahoma 


Three 





teacher education and _ professional 
standards, and Nebraska reported that 
its commission was merged with the 
Nebraska Council on Teacher Education 
in 1951. Maryland has an advisory com- 
mittee of county superintendents, which 
serves in an advisory capacity to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Three states (North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Texas) reported that councils 
are in the process of formation in those 
states. The latter two are listed in Table 
I since the formal organizations have 
already been established. A law was 
passed in Tennessee early in 1951, vesting 
the teacher certification authority in the 
Tennessee State Board of Education and 


directing that body to establish an ad- 
visory council. Massachusetts also passed 
a general state certification law which 
became effective in July, 1951, and pre- 
sumably some advisory group will be 
established as a result. 

Colorado reported that pending legis- 
lation, proposing changes in state de- 
partment of education functions, would 
make possible establishment of a council. 
Several states without formal councils 
indicated that cooperative methods were 
used in developing teacher-education and 
certification programs, usually through 
the appointment of temporary commit- 
tees. In seven of the states (Colorado, 
Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, New Mexico, 
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Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island), among 
those reported as not having councils, 
state directors indicated that the state 
education association commission on 
teacher education and professional 
standards was serving the essential func- 
tions of a council. 

Composition of councils. The number 
of members of state councils ranges from 
eight in Vermont to 113 in South Caro- 
lina, with the median being 29. In gen- 
eral, councils consist of representatives 
from the state department of education, 
the state education association, the 
teacher-education institutions, and from 
other segments of the profession, such as 
superintendents, elementary- and second- 
ary-school principals, and _ classroom 
teachers. The state congress of parents 
and teachers and the school-board associ- 
ations are represented in about one-third 
of the councils. Twenty-one councils 
have been officially designated by their 
respective state boards of education to 
serve in an advisory capacity; six serve 
informally in that capacity. One state re- 
ported that the recommendations of the 
council are always accepted; 17 reported 
that their recommendations were gen- 
erally accepted; and nine reported that 
acceptance of recommendations was op- 
tional with the legal authority. 

The functions served by the various 
state advisory councils are shown in 
Table II. The functions performed al- 
most universally by councils are (1) con- 
tinuous study of teacher-education and 
certification needs, and (2) recommenda- 
tion of changes in certification require- 
ments and teacher-education programs. 
It will be noted that in 15 states, councils 
recommend proposed standards for 
teacher-education institutions. Also in 
15 states the councils participate in 
some manner in the actual process of ap- 
plying the standards. 

Methods of choosing council members. 
The methods employed by the states in 
appointing members of the advisory 
councils are shown in Table III. Typical 
practice is for the participating profes- 
sional organizations to select their own 
representatives, for teacher-education in- 
stitutional representatives to be appoint- 


ed by their presidents, and for state 
department Pe education representatives 
to be ex-officio members who are desig- 
nated by the chief state school officer. 

In four states travel expense of mem- 
bers to council meetings is provided by 
state appropriation; in 13 states the ex- 
pense is borne by participating organiza- 
tions; in three states each member pays 
his own expenses. One state provides the 
travel expense of members from a foun- 
dation grant; six states did not respond 
to question. 

Below are listed the significant accom- 
plishments of advisory councils and fu- 
ture projects of councils, as reported by 
the respective state directors of teacher 
education and certification. 


Significant Accomplishments 
of Advisory Councils 


Assisted in the revision of certification re- 
quirements: Arizona, Arkansas, California, Flor- 
ida, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Utah, 
Virginia. 

Assisted in the coordination of higher educa- 
tion and teacher education: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Michigan. 

Stimulated improvement in various aspects of 
preservice teacher education: Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Florida, Michigan, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, New Hampshire, New Jersey. 

Assisted in revision of, or formulation of, cri- 
teria for chartering or approving colleges for 
teacher education: Arkansas, California, Georgia. 

Stimulated improvement in laboratory experi- 
ences: Arkansas, California, Georgia, Indiana, 
Nebraska. 

Assisted in the improvement of the quality of 
off-campus, extension work: Alabama, New 
Hampshire. 

Contributed to improvement of in-service pro- 
grams: Alabama, Georgia, Vermont. 

Sponsored or assisted in improvement of selec- 
tive teacher-recruitment and admission pro- 
grams: Kansas, Nebraska, New Hampshire. 

Stimulated upgrading of emergency creden- 
tial holders, or helped to discontinue practice of 
issuing emergency credentials: California, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, New Jersey, Oklahoma. 

Developed supervisory-training program: Geor- 
gia. 

Stimulated cooperative study of teacher-edu- 
cation needs: Nebraska, Oklahoma. 

Completed studies: Five-Year Program for the 
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Preparation of Teachers; The Preparation of 
Elementary Teachers; The Professional Prepara- 
tion of Secondary Teachers, Student Teaching; 
Guidance and Personnel Records: Minnesota. 


Future Projects of Advisory Councils 


Revision of existing certification requirements 
in whole, or in specially designated fields: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Indiana, New Jer- 
sey, New York. 

Studies looking toward improvement of pre- 
service and in-service teacher-education pro- 
grams: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Indiana, 
South Carolina. 

Studies: (a) preparation of business teachers, 
Minnesota; (b) preparation of physical-educa- 
tion teachers, Minnesota; (c) school-community 
relations in teacher education, California; (d) 
preparation of junior-college teachers, California; 
(e) single curriculum, West Virginia; (f) poli- 
cies relating to off-campus work, Nebraska; (g) 
over-all teacher supply-demand, Connecticut; 
(h) continuation of Eight-State Reciprocity 
Study, New Jersey. 

Workshops or conferences: (a) college entrance 
requirements and admission to teacher educa- 
tion, Nebraska; (b) human growth and develop- 
ment in teacher education, California; (c) pro- 
fessional preparation of secondary-school teach- 
ers, Minnesota; (d) criteria for evaluation of 
teacher-education programs, Mississippi and Ore- 

n. 

"Talieilen legislation: (a) to provide for abo- 
lition of normal-training program and certificate, 
Nebraska; (b) to establish a state board of edu- 
cation for elementary and secondary schools, 
Nebraska. 

Developing teams to assist teacher-education 
institutions to evaluate programs in light of new 
AACTE criteria: New Hampshire. 


Origin and Development of State 
Commissions 


In the main, state commissions on 
teacher education and professional stand- 
ards have been organized since 1946. In 
that year the NEA Representative As- 
sembly created the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards to carry on a continuing pro- 
gram for the teaching profession in the 
upgrading of professional standards. 


Since the National Commission has 
power only to stimulate and promote co- 
operative action within the profession, 
and since states are autonomous in mat- 


ters related to education, the Commis- 
sion, as one of its first acts, requested 
state education associations to establish 
state commissions. The functions of these 
commissions were to parallel within the 
states the functions of the National Com- 
mission at the national level. Several 
state associations, instead of creating a 
new committee, delegated the new func- 
tions to existing committees. This will 
explain where (Table IV) indicated 
dates of organization precede 1946. 

Composition of state commissions. The 
make-up of the 43 commissions varies 
widely from state to state. The number 
of members ranges from five in Maine to 
33 in California and Kentucky, with the 
median being 12. 

In general, the members are appointed 
by the president of the state education 
association (23 states) or the executive 
committee or board of directors (nine 
states) . In two states the choices are made 
by the professional groups allotted repre- 
sentation on the commission; in three 
states the commission nominates the 
members; and in one state the chairman 
of the commission selects the members. 
Terms in 14 states are for one year; in 
five states, two years; in 11 states, three 
years; in four states, the terms are stag- 
gered; in four states, terms are indefinite. 

Functions of state commissions. The 
major function of state commissions on 
teacher education and professional stand- 
ards is to carry on statewide study pro- 
grams, designed to involve every prac- 
titioner in the state, regarding the for- 
mulation and adoption of desirable 
standards for the profession. 

The study programs are conducted in 
a number of ways. Generally, state com- 
missions conduct one statewide confer- 
ence each year, participated in by officers 
of local education associations or local 
commissions on teacher education and 
professional standards, as well as repre- 
sentatives of teacher-education institu- 
tions and the state department of edu- 
cation. These conferences develop study- 
guides for district conventions of the 
state association and for local associa- 
tions. The aim is to stimulate study and 
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TABLE IV 


States Having Commissions or Committees on Teacher Education and Professional Standards Spon- 
sored by the State Education Association, Name of Commission, Date Established, and Number 




















of Members * 

Number 
ant Date of 

State Name of commission established members 
Alabama’ Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. . 1948 18 
Arisona’ Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 6 
Arkanaas* panty Be ee Hp J de rae. 20 
California’ oe Sates Eieeaees ane Poctessenal Giantess. . ee 1948 33 
Colorado Tessher Ederation ‘yee 1944 8 
Connecticut® Professional Standards Commission met ond. BE 6 
Delaware® Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards ia ace 12 
District of District of Cotumbie Commission on Teather Edvestion and Profesional Standarde (white) as 14 
\ Columbian Education Association of District of Columbia (N ero) fe biawe 14 
Georgia* Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards _ 1949 19 
Hawan Educational Sipps gee RP 1930 15-25 
Idaho Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 1948 6 
Tinos Commission on Teacher Education Professiona! Standards 1950 21 
Indiana Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards..........................055 1951 21 
owa! Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 1945 30 
Kansas! Commission on Teacher tion and Professional Standards. 1943 5 
Kentucky* Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards........... 1950 33 
Maine Committee on Recruitment and ok oe ieee 1949 5 
Committee on I Oe a om 1941 ll 
Michigan’ Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 1947 5 
Minnesota? Commission on Teacher Training Standards....... 1948 ~ 
Missourt* Commission on Teacher Education Standards... 1950 17 
Montana SSRREITIES CS TURey NEES GS SUE Species. 1946 5 

Nebraska‘ None rr ee ery fer 

New Jersey Long Time Planning Committee : 1938 10 
New Mexico* Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 1948 14 
New York* Committee on Teacher tion Certification. . 1935 10 
North Carolina Professional ittee.... i 18 
North Dakota = Professional Welfare ittee. . aitininne. 1949 7 
Ohio Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards.................... 7 
Oklahoma! Commission on Teacher Education and Certification.......... 1947 22 
Oregon? Committee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards... . 1949 17 
Pennaylvania Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards.................. 6... 6. .se0eees 1948 15 
Rhode Island | Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 24 
South Carolinat Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. . . 1951 15 
South Dakota § Teacher Education and Professional Standards Commission. .... 6 
Texas* Committee for I ¢ Services... % 1943 6 
Utah*® Committee on Teacher and Standards... 9 
Virginia’ Professional Standards and Teacher Education Committee................... 1948 19 
W Teacher Education and ittee. . 1947 8 
West ee TD i on tn hoo astdbeest seeecssbeseseves 1948 28 
Wisconsin’ Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 1950 12 
Wyoming Teacher Education and Professional Standards Committee..................... 10 





' Information compiled by National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, August, 1951, from state education 


re te oo ae and 


education certification. 
ey a ey aeiney eae Gate Cleaee eapecetion or curves Senetions of counel cad comnisicn. 


on Teacher Education and Professional 


the formulation of recommendations re- 
garding professional standards. The rec- 
ommendations of local and district 
groups are then coordinated by the state 
commission and submitted to the ap- 
propriate body of the state association 
(usually the Representative Assembly or 
Council on Education) for adoption, 
modification, or rejection. Following 


adoption by the state association, such 
recommendations as require legal action 
for implementation are transmitted to 
the state department of education. This 


Standards merged with Nebraska Council on Teacher Education in 1951 


last step is usually taken through ad- 
visory councils in states where such or- 
ganizations exist. The value of this proc- 
ess will be immediately apparent. Actions 
of the state legal authority taken as a 
result of recommendations from the or- 
ganized teaching profession will have 
aggressive and unified support of the pro- 
fession from the beginning. Such actions 
have been cooperatively and democrat- 
ically developed and place every prac- 
titioner under obligation to support 
them. 
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Significant Accomplishments 
of State Commissions 


Secured creation of advisory council on teacher 
education: Alabama. 

Developed sense of responsibility among teach- 
ers generally for higher professional standards: 
California, Missouri, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Wyoming. 

Developed recognition of value of support of 
profession in field by teacher-education institu- 
tions: California, South Carolina. 

Revised and upgraded certification require- 
ments: Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Kansas, New 
Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 

Secured establishment of deadline for four- 
year requirements: Kentucky, Minnesota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon. 

Improved practices in teacher education: Dela- 
ware, Iowa, South Carolina, Washington, West 
Virginia. 

Secured establishment of committee in each 
local unit of state association: Georgia. 

Established statewide in-service program: Ha- 
waii. 

Issued recruitment bulletin: Idaho. 

Developed a code of ethics: Miinois. 

Proposed new certification law: Mlinois. 

Conducted study of supply and demand: Iowa, 
Kansas. 

Secured change in law expanding facilities for 
preparing elementary-school teachers: Kansas. 

Established minimum professional standards 
for membership in state association: Kansas (60 
hours after 1952; a degree after 1957). 

Stimulated establishment of biennial Gover- 
nor’s Conference on Education: Kansas. 

Conducted statewide Teacher-Reserve Mobili- 
zation Campaign: Kansas. 

Stimulated teacher recruitment: Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Oregon. 

Developed self-rating scales for teachers: Massa- 
chusetts. 

Stimulated FTA chapters and clubs: Mich- 
igan, Oregon. 

Secured change in certification law delegating 
authority to state board of education: Kentucky, 
Montana, Oklahoma. 

Eliminated emergency certificates: 
Oklahoma. 

Conducted studies of teachers contracts, sal- 
aries: Virginia. 

Improved in-service work: West Virginia. 


Kansas, 


Publications 

Alabama: Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Alabama. 

California: Professional Educational Organi- 
zations of the United States; The Status of In- 


Service Education Programs of California School 
Districts. 

Georgia: Functions of the Local Committee; 
Suggestions for Planning Preschool and Post- 
school Planning Sessions; Teacher-Education 
Standards. 

Hawaii: Annual Committee Reports. 

Illinois: The Illinois Code of Ethics. 

lowa: Salary Guide; What Is a Good School?; 
What Is a Good Teacher?; What Is a Good 
Teacher-Education and Certification Program? 

Kansas: Annual Surveys on Teacher Prepara- 
tion, Salaries, and Mobility; Leaflets for High- 
School Seniors. ~ 

Massachusetts: A Self-Rating Scale for Teach- 
ers; A Self-Rating Scale for Principals. 

Minnesota: Handbook for Minnesota Teachers. 

Oklahoma: Committee Reports; Conference 
Reports; Newsletter; Data on Teacher Supply 
and Demand. 

Pennsylvania: Two Existing Patterns for Meet- 
ing Teacher Shortages in Pennsylvania (Re- 
lease) ; Selection of Candidates for the Profes- 
sion, a Cooperative Enterprise (Release); A 
Balanced Supply of Qualified Teachers (Re- 
lease) ; Proceedings of the Statewide Conferences 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Commission for 1948, 1949, 1950. 

Texas: Sound Professional Competence for 
Teachers. 

West Virginia: Progress Report, A Study of 
the Single Curriculum for the Training of 
Teachers. 


How Councils and Commissions 
Work Together 


In general, where advisory councils 
and state commissions operate within 
the same state there is provision for dual 
membership and the continuous ex- 
change of viewpoints. These provisions 
serve to coordinate the work of the two 
organizations and prevent duplication, 
overlapping of functions and activities, 
and conflict. For example, the chair- 
man of the California Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and the chairmen of the paral- 
lel committees of the six sections (re- 
gions) of the California Teachers As- 
sociation who are members of the state 
commission are also members of the 
California Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion. Teacher-education personnel of 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation serve as ex-Officio consultants to 
each organization. Recommendations 
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of the state commission, after adoption 
by the California Teachers Association, 
are channeled to the state board of 
education, and thence to the council 
for the technical job of translating such 
recommendations into proposed teach- 
er-education curricula and certification 
specifications. Each organization carries 
on a number of studies annually with 
coordination designed to prevent du- 
plication of effort. 

Some of the projects undertaken by 
the California Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
are as follows: a study of five-year pro- 
grams of preparation for elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers and a 
common credential, a study of the super- 
vised-teaching programs of California 
teacher-education institutions (a joint 
project with the council), and a study 
of emergency credentials. 


A Case Study of a State 
Commission at Work 


The effectiveness of the work of state 
commissions can be illustrated by de- 
scribing one campaign. The Kansas 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards began, during 
the school year 1950-51, to develop a 
program to meet the impact of the na- 
tion’s defense efforts upon the avail- 
able supply of teachers. Realizing that 
expediency would inevitably bring about 
a resumption of the practice of issuing 
thousands of emergency permits, as was 
the case during World War II, unless 
the teaching profession in Kansas took 
constructive steps to prevent this devel- 
opment, a statewide campaign was 
launched. In cooperation with the 
Kansas Advisory Council on Teacher 
Education and committees of the Kansas 
State Teachers Association, the Commis- 
sion took a series of steps which in- 
fluenced the state board of education 
to feel justified in holding firm on a 

revious decision to discontinue the 
issuance of emergency permits, effective 
with the school year 1951-52. Whereas 
for the school year 1945-46 the Kansas 
State Department of Public Instruction 
issued approximately 4500 elementary- 
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school teaching permits, the decision 
has been made to issue none during the 
school year 1951-52, despite a more 
stringent manpower situation. 

The achievement is all the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that in 
1945-46 (when 4500 permits were issued) 
the minimum certification requirement 
for elementary-school teachers was eight 
semester hours. By September, 1951, 
this minimum requirement had been 
raised to 45 semester hours. Further, 
the Commission has urged the state 
board of education to fix a deadline 
date of 1956 for the bachelor’s degree 
to become the minimum. 

It should be noted that this solid 
achievement of the profession, under 
the leadership of the Kansas Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, was not achieved by 
opposing or obstructing alone. The 
Commission took positive, constructive 
steps to mobilize the profession to meet 
the problem, to enlist the support of lay 
groups, to secure the cooperation of 
teacher-education institutions, and to 
propose defensible plans to the state 
board of education for meeting the de- 
mand for qualified teachers. State com- 
missions in Arkansas and Kentucky, in 
the summer of 1951, developed similar 
programs and enlisted united profes- 
sional support behind the state board 
of education in holding the line on 
existing standards and reaffirming dead- 
lines previously adopted for successive 
upgrading of minimum certification re- 
quirements to the goal of the bachelor’s 


degree preparation. 


Criticisms of 
Representative Structure 

The central idea behind the advisory 
council plan is to provide a medium by 
which all elements with a concern for 
teacher education may have a voice in 
determining state programs which are to 
be enforced by the legal authority. The 
state commission idea is to provide a 
medium for all members of the profes- 
sion to have a voice in determining what 
standards (including those which are 
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é 
realized through state legal action) the 
profession should seek. 

The ideas have received general en- 


dorsement. The plans in operation, 
however, are subjected to frequent and 
sometimes vehement criticism. Among 
the chief criticisms of the advisory coun- 
cil plan are the following: (1) repre- 
sentation is concentrated too much in 
teacher-education personnel; (2) aca- 
demic segments of higher education have 
too little representation; (3) the lay 
public is not provided adequate repre- 
sentation. As a consequence of the un- 
balanced representation, the critics 
charge that state certification and teach- 
er-education programs are rigged in 
favor of the educationists; that mono- 
polistic influences, through wire-pulling 
and politics, manage to get legal sanc- 
tion be education courses that could not 
gain acceptance on their merits; that, 
consequently, teacher education is di- 
luted and cannot provide broadly 
educated personnel for the schools. 

Protagonists of the council idea would 
answer these criticisms as follows: The 
fault appears to be in the operation of 
the plan rather than with the plan it- 
self. Typically, the representatives of 
higher education on these councils are 
designated by their respective institu- 
tions, usually by the president. It is the 
general practice, and perhaps a natural 
one, for persons directly engaged in 
teacher education as such to be desig- 
nated. The failure to provide means 
by which the total institutional view- 
point finds expression in the delibera- 
tions of the councils is a failure, largely, 
of the on-campus processes of the in- 
stitutions. Presumably each institutional 
representative is delegated to speak for 
his institution. Proper communication 
among faculty members would make 
certain that the institutional viewpoint 
rather than a personal viewpoint would 
be reflected. 

The criticism concerning dispropor- 
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tionate representation of teacher-edu- 
cation personnel, which implies too 
little representation for the rank and 
file of practitioners, doubtless had 
greater validity in the early years of the 
councils. Recent trends, however, in- 
dicate earnest attempts to secure a proper 
balance of representation. The charge 
that the lay public has not been eo 
an adequate voice in the work of the 
councils is probably a sound one. The 
answer to this problem is yet to be 
found, but the search is on as indicated 
by the fact that many councils now 
provide for such representation. 


Summary 


As is reflected in Tables I and IV, 
both types of cooperative organizations 
exist in 18 states; councils in 28 states 
(in four states—Missouri, Oklahoma, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin—the state 
commission serves also as the council) ; 
commissions in 40 states, the District 
of Columbia, and Hawaii; all but two 
states (Maryland and Nevada) have one 
or both types actually functioning. No 
report was received from Nevada or 
South Dakota on councils. In seven 
states the state commissions serve the 
functions of both and are sponsored 
jointly by the state education associa- 
tion and state legal authority. 

In the main, state commissions on 
teacher education and professional stand- 
ards have come into existence since 1946. 

The two prevailing patterns provide 
organizations for the democratic and 
cooperative development and execution 
of state programs of teacher education 
and certification. As such they provide 
effective bulwarks against the traditional 
resistance to the appearance of arbitrary 
actions by state legal authorities. The 
emerging patterns of cooperation within 
states indicate the abandonment of the 
use of legal power as a club and the 
growing reliance upon action by “con- 
sent of the governed.” 








A WORKSHOP APPROACH TO STATE-LEVEL 
PROBLEMS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


H. A. Jeep 


‘a teacher-education workshop pro- 
gram in Indiana has its roots in a group 
known as the Indiana Directors of Stu- 
dent Teaching. In November, 1948, this 
group, a voluntary organization of 
directors and supervisors of student 
teaching from all the colleges and uni- 
versities in the state offering teacher- 
education programs, appointed a com- 
mittee’ to study certain persistent 
wroblems facing teacher education in 
Sedtegis 

The specific problem of greatest con- 
cern at that time seemed to be the im- 
balance between the supply of and de- 
mand for elementary-school teachers. 
Although it was felt that this problem 
created an emergency which needed im- 
mediate action, the committee soon be- 
came convinced that attempts at “patch- 
work,” short-term solutions were not only 
unsatisfactory, but were creating and 
bringing into clearer focus other prob- 
lems of equal or even greater impor- 
tance. At its first meeting this commit- 


* The following people have served at various 
intervals on this committee: H. T. Batchelder, 
director of student teaching, Secondary School, 
Indiana University; John W. Best, director of 
student teaching, Butler University, Indiana; 
Earl C. Bowman, head, department of education, 
DePauw University, Indiana; Edgar C. Cumings, 

resident, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Shirley H. Engle, assistant director, student 
teaching in secondary schools, Indiana Univer- 
sity; Clinton Green, director of student teaching, 
DePauw University, Indiana; H. A. Jeep, pro- 
fessor of education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Indiana; Milton E. Kraft, professor of education, 
Earlham College, Indiana; Margaret Lindsey, 
associate professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York; Muriel 
G. McFarland, professor, home economics edu- 
cation, Purdue University, Indiana; Rev. Walter 
Pax, dean, Saint Joseph's College, Indiana; 
Graham Pogue, director of student teaching, Ball 
State Teachers College, Indiana; Donald M. 
Sharpe, director, secondary laboratory exper- 
iences, Indiana State Teachers College; Helen H. 
Sornson, associate professor of education, Ball 
State Teachers College, Indiana; E. M. Tan- 
ruther, director, elementary laboratory § ex- 
periences, Indiana State Teachers College; Fred 
W. Totten, president, Flint Junior College, 
Michigan. 





Teacher-education workers throughout 
the nation are alert to the exemplary man- 
ner in which basic problems have been 
attacked on a statewide level in Indiana. 
Progress in that state has tended to focus 
attention upon the nature of the organiza- 
tional structure—the obvious welding to- 
gether of diversified elements having a 
stake in the problem. Mr. Jeep, Professor 
of Education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, not only describes procedures, 
but also points out some conclusions at 
least tentatively accepted at the moment. 











tee became aware of the need for a state- 
wide, long-view study of many problems 
in teacher education. In order to imple- 
ment such study the committe initiated 
the Indiana teacher-education workshop 
program. 

Three four-day workshops were held, 
the first in March, 1949, at McCormick’s 
Creek State Park; the second in Novem- 
ber, 1949, at the same place; a third in 
November, 1950, at Pokagon State Park. 
Demands for continuation of the work- 
shop program have been insistent. Since 
this article was written a fourth work- 
shop has been held in November, 1951, 
also at Pokagon State Park. 

In order to accomplish the major ob- 
jective of the committee it was necessary, 
first, to lose institutional and agency 
identity sufficiently to meet as individual 
citizens of Indiana. It was necessary 
to lessen the tendency to “choose up 
sides” when reference was made to the 
dichotomy between subject-matter and 

rofessional courses. The real need was 
fer a meeting of minds on the part of 
parents, public-school teachers, student- 
teaching supervisors, college teachers, 
members of the State Commission, and 
others. It was recognized that all of 
these specialists should meet together as 
individuals interested in the common 
problems of teacher education, rather 
than as representatives of vested interests. 
In the second place, it was recognized 
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that the desired kind of communication 
could be accomplished best at the grass- 
roots level. Increased communication 
among those on the “firing line” rather 
than among the = brass” was the thing 
sought. This should not be interpreted 
as meaning that there was any desire or 
attempt to by-pass the administration in 
this project. Administrative help, en- 
couragement, and support were essential. 
The project could not have succeeded 
as it did without the cooperation of ad- 
ministrative officers of the various insti- 
tutions and agencies in the state. Col- 
lege president, deans, and school super- 
intendents were present at and partici- 
pated in each of the workshops, but 
always as individuals. Advantage was 
taken of every opportunity to - oom 
problems on the grass-roots level. 

Third, there was a deep conviction 
that the type of communication wanted 
would result only through being together 
over a relatively long period of time. 
It was a time-consuming, long-term proj- 
ect. Time was taken from the regular 
work—time which some individuals had 
difficulty finding—to get together, to live, 
and to experience together. 

It is significant and indicative of the 
excellent spirit of cooperation through- 
out the state that the project was con- 
ceived and carried on without a budget 
of any kind until the third workshop, 
at which time a registration fee of five 
dollars was used to help bring L. D. 
Haskew, of the University of Texas, to 
spend several days with us as a con- 
sultant. Since there was no budget, the 
expenses of secretarial help, faculty time, 
and all the personal expenses of par- 
ticipating in and conducting the work- 
shops had to be assumed either by the 
individuals or by the various institutions 
and agencies involved. 

Every attempt was made to keep the 
personnel balanced with respect to con- 
tributions certain individuals could 
make. It seemed advisable to centralize 


the responsibility for the selection of the 
participants and to issue personal invi- 
tations. This was done by the committee 
in charge, with the support and coopera- 
tion of the institutions and agencies 


concerned. A desirable balance with 
respect to classroom teachers, subject- 
matter teachers in college, public-school 
administrators, members of the State 
Commission, elementary-school educa- 
tors, student-teaching supervisors, critic 
teachers, college administrators, and 
parents was sought. 

A total of 105 people attended one or 
more of the first three workshops. Some 
of these attended only a session or two. 
The majority attended all the sessions 
of one or more of the workshops and a 
large nucleus attended practically all the 
sessions of all three workshops. An at- 
tempt was made to make each of the 105 
feel that he has had, and is continuing 
to have, a part in the program. Fre- 
quent progress reports and newsletters 
have been issued to keep everyone in- 
formed of the progress being made. 

From the first session of the first work- 
shop great emphasis was placed on the 
process—not as an end but as a means 
toanend. The purpose of the workshop 
was to facilitate interagency, interorgani- 
zation, and interinstitution communica- 
tion on state-level problems in teacher 
education. In actual practice, study and 
discussion were the order of the day. 
Voting was almost nonexistent. Con- 
sensus was sought and achieved in a 
remarkable number of instances. The 
program was initiated as a positive ap- 
proach to the study of teacher education 
in Indiana. Everyone admitted that mis- 
takes were being made but the emphasis 
was on how to improve and how to make 
more effective the good work already 
being done. 

This cooperative effort has contributed 
to the enviable level of interinstitution, 
interagency, and interorganization un- 
derstanding and cooperation which now 
exists in Indiana. Workshop partici- 
pants are known for their contributions 
to teacher education as individuals and 
as citizens of Indiana, and tend to forget 
which agency or institution they rep- 
resent. When state committees gather 
to discuss problems of teacher education, 
there is a minimum of jealousy and sus- 
picion and “deal making.” Every work- 
shop participant takes pride in feeling 
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that he has played some part in bringing 
about this statewide cooperation and un- 
derstanding. 

When people of seemingly divergent 
points of view get together and make an 
earnest study of common problems they 
frequently find a surprising amount of 
agreement in their basic thinking and 
assumptions and their differences tend 
to disappear. Such has been the case 
in the Indiana experiment. The follow- 
ing report of study and decisions reached 
is hepely a report of the points of agree- 
ment identified at the workshops. This 
is a progress report and is not submitted 
as a fait accompli nor are the decisions 
reached immutable. 

While significant agreements were 
reached in the workshops, it should not 
be assumed that teacher education in 
Indiana is, or is in the process of being 
cut to a common pattern in terms of 
specifics. In fact, a major agreement 
was that institutional individuality must 
be jealously maintained in the teacher- 
education program in Indiana. 

Space will not permit a detailed re- 
port of the work done and the decisions 
reached at each of the workshops. There 
are available a limited number of Prog- 
ress Reports 1, 2, and 3, which deal 
with each of the first three workshops 
respectively. These progress reports are 
free and can be obtained by addressing 
the writer of this article. 

These questions received major con- 


sideration at the first workshop: (1) . 


What are desirable competencies for 
teachers in today’s democracy? (2) How 
can our teacher-education program be 
set up so as best to help prospective 
teachers develop desirable competencies? 

The most pronounced outcome of the 
first workshop seemed to be the general 
feeling on the part of all participants 
that “we are on our way,” that a means 
has been found to realize some desirable 
objectives. 

The second workshop took up three 
major concerns: (1) the common cur- 
riculum for prospective teachers, both 
elementary and secondary; (2) inter- 
relationships among teacher-education 
institutions and with the state depart- 


ment of public instruction; (3) selection, 
guidance, and retention of prospective 
teachers in preparation. 

Out of the third workshop there came 
four committee reports of major signifi- 
cance: 

1. The report of a committee on a 
proposal for an Indiana Joint Committee 
on Teacher Education.*?, (a) Teacher 
education in Indiana can be further im- 
proved by closer cooperation among all 
agencies concerned—those which have 
major responsibilities for the initial 
preparation of teachers, the organized 
profession, and those who formulate the 
rules and laws governing the interrela- 
tionships between these two groups. 
(b) We believe that no existing agency 
adequately coordinates and integrates 
the efforts and activities of all official and 
professional groups in the interest of 
more effective teacher education. We 
believe there should be such an agency. 
We assume that such a committee would 
be representative in eg a stable 
in structure, and continuous in character. 

2. The report of a committee on cer- 
tification problems. 

38. The report of a committee on cur- 
riculum for the fifth year of teacher 
education. 

4. The report of a committee on 
evaluation of total preparation of teach- 
ers. This committee considered some of 
the differences in present-day teacher 
education. Since the group was made 
= almost equally of content-area and 

ucation-area personnel, the problems 
considered were those within the sco 
of collegiate institutions and should 
of importance to them. 

This is the story of how the teacher- 
education workshop program in Indiana 
has grown from an unpretentious begin- 
ning to a project of continuing and ma- 
jor significance. In conclusion, a few 
paragraphs from the summary and 
evaluation of Progress Report No. 3 
may well be used as a general summary. 

“Obviously a single-paragraph sum- 





* Specific recommendations for the organiza- 
tion and functions of this committee as worked 
out at Pokagon can be found in Progress Report 
No. 3. 
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mary of a week’s thinking of 60 persons 
will leave much unsaid. The following 
statements are true but they are only a 
part of the truth. It is impossible to 
discover or report the changes which 
occurred in the participants as their 
minds brushed against the minds of 
others. There is little doubt that real 
growth came about in many persons with 
respect to their goals, their understand- 
ings, and their ate apap The changes, 
insofar as they became a part of the basic 
value systems of the participants, will be 
reflected in the educational programs of 
the various institutions represented at 
the workshop. 

“A high degree of success in group 
thinking was achieved as shown by the 
uninhibited way in which ideas were 
shared and consensus achieved with 
respect to many issues. Three factors 
contributed to this success. First, the 
members of the group had had consider- 
able experience with group process and 
exhibited marked technical skill. The 
leadership role passed freely from one 
to another. A permissive atmosphere 
encouraged free expression. Ideas were 


examined for what they were worth 
rather than because they were expressed 
by a person of status. Second, consider- 
able pre-planning by the steering com- 


mittee eliminated much of the frustra- 
tion which so often accompanies the first 
day of a workshop. The structuring of 
the meeting, which was not so rigid that 
it could not be changed, was more easily 
achieved because of the two preceding 
workshop experiences. Third, the pres- 
ence of a consultant who understood and 
believed in the value of group thinking, 
but at the same time was willing to ac- 
cept responsibility for leadership, insured 
success. 

“It is the opinion of the evaluators 
that the Pokagon Workshop has been a 
superior one. We have enjoyed work- 
ing together. We have achieved con- 
siderable consensus and finally we have 
made concrete plans leading to action. 
We are of one mind with respect to the 
desirability of some statewide coordinat- 
ing agency for teacher education. While 
we have made some specific plans for 
getting such an agency started, we have 
also recognized that these plans may 
have to be changed as they are imple- 
mented. We have identified several 
activities for a statewide organization 
and have recommended that a high 
priority be given to the problems related 
to the fifth-year program in_ teacher 
preparation. We have delegated respon- 
sibility for action.” 





AN APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS OF A COMMUNTY 


Vladimir deLissovoy 


¥, ONE in close contact with college 
students it is apparent that concern with 
religious values plays an important part 
in campus life. Consideration of var- 
ious phases of religion is prominent in 
student discussions; religious associations 
prey an important part in college social 
ife. 

At the State Teachers College, Os- 
wego, New York, no courses are offered 
which specifically teach philosophy of 
religion or comparative religion. Stu- 
dents are, however, given an opportunity 
to study the structure and function of 
religious institutions in the community. 
This study is part of the course in soci- 
ology semmteed of all students majoring 
in general elementary education. In this 
course the student is introduced to the 
churches of the community of Oswego 
in order to foster understanding of the 
basic principles of religions in a typical 
American community and to help the 
student realize the important role of 
religious institutions in the daily lives 
of community members. 

Clergymen, representing a variety of re- 
ligions including Protestant, Catholic, 
ewish, and others are invited to speak 
in the classrooms and, on occasions, the 
classes visit the respective churches. Dur- 
ing a typical semester the student will 
hear a Roman Catholic priest, two minis- 
ters representing Protestant denomina- 
tions, an Episcopalian priest, and a Jew- 
ish rabbi. Each speaker attempts to 
cover the basic doctrines of his church 
after which an open forum is held to 
clarify moot points. The Protestant 
ministers are rotated in order to allow 
representatives of all Protestant churches 
to address the students. The Jewish 
rabbi represents conservative Judaism 
but is well qualified to discuss the ortho- 
dox and reform practices. 

The program at Oswego has been well 
received by the clergy, the students, 
and the community as a whole. Protestant 
ministers often express their enthusiasm 





How does the state-supported teacher- 
education institution define and attempt 
to meet its responsibility to the develop- 
ment of the religious life of the preservice 
student? Mr. deLissovoy, of the Depart- 
ment of Social Studies, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oswego, New York, describes an 
interesting approach in operation under 
his direction. 











for this undertaking; the Roman Catholic 
riest, who is the designated chaplain 
or all of the youth in this city, has given 
full cooperation by willingly participat- 
ing in the lectures and discussion periods. 
The student reaction is most interesting 
of all. Not only do the students feel that 
this experience is beneficial but they re- 
gard this unit of study as one of the 
highlights of the course. At the con- 
clusion of the course each is requested to 
prepare an unsigned statement based on 
the question, “Of the topics considered 
this semester, which seemed to you most 
significant?” 

The answer most frequently given dur- 
ing the last three semesters of this course 
pointed to the religious institutions of 
a community. Another question in the 
same critique asks an expression of opin- 
ion regarding the unit on religious insti- 
tutions. The following represent a fair 
sampling of student answers: “. . . Gives 
student a clearer picture of what others 
believe. . . . This is the first time I have 
ever heard a Catholic priest. . . . The 
question period was most enlightening; 
I did not know that Protestants take 
their religion so seriously. ... We are not 
so far apart as I thought.” 

The basic reading for this part of the 
course is The Organization and Practice 
of Religion in a Small City, by W. 
Seward Salisbury, a member of the local 
college staff. This work is a current 
analysis of the practice of religion in a 
small city in upper New York State. It is 
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STUDY OF RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


rich in data and sociological implica- 
tions. In it the author says, “Oswego is a 
small city, with a population of 22,611 in 
1950, located on the southern shore of 
Lake Ontario in upper New York State. 
It has 22 churches; seven of which are 
Catholic, 14 are Protestant, and one is 
Jewish. The nature and distribution of 
these churches is rooted in the historic 
development of the city during the past 
150 years.” * 

In addition to the above readings 
students are encouraged to read dogmas, 
catechisms, philosophies, and apologetics 
of many faiths. Standard library ref- 
erences are available and a large number 
of pamphlets, tracts, and other publica- 
tions of most of the denominations of 
the community are on hand. There is 
evidence that many students read widely 
about doctrines and practices of many 
faiths. Recently 138 pieces of literature 
dealing with nine denominations— 
Lutheran, Roman Catholic, Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian, Bahai, Methodist, 
Unitarian, Christian Science, and Bap- 
tist—were made available. 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of this part of the course is the insight 
an instructor gains in discussion with 
students into the manifold problems of 
religion. For example, there appears to 
be a dilemma on the part of a great 
number of Protestant young men and 
women. While the students readily note 
the differences between the dogma of the 
Roman Catholic and their own churches, 
many seem bewildered by the multi- 
plicity of the Protestant faiths. This be- 
comes apparent when the Protestants of 
one denomination begin to question 
ministers of other Protestant faiths. The 
degree of difference is not always clear, 
nor is the student always able to see the 
rationale behind such practices as the 
different types of baptismals, clerical 
collars or the lack of them, types of serv- 
ices, and other traditional practices which 
differentiate the Protestant denomina- 
tions. The Protestant student, having no 
dogma which must be believed on pain 


* Salisbury, W. Seward. Organization and Prac- 
tice of Religion in a Small City, p. 7. Ontario 
Press, Oswego, New York, 1950. 
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of excommunication, seems often adrift 
in his allegiance and this is sometimes 
reflected in his manifestations of re- 
ligious practice, such as church attend- 
ance prayer, or even sincerity of belief. 
The following case studies are excerpts 
from autobiographies written by students 
for the author: 


Student A. I was baptized in the Presbyterian 
church but because of the fact that our home 
is only two doors from the Methodist church, 
I found it more convenient to attend this church. 
My closest friend also helped to determine this 
change in that she attended the Methodist 
church. In our senior year in high school we 
taught Sunday School classes. When I was young 
I heard very little about other religions, but 
when I started dating, my father, who is rather 
narrow-minded when it comes to religion, made 
it clear that mixed marriages led to much un- 
happiness. My mother, on the other hand, tells 
us to do as we wish in religious matters. 

Student B. My father was confirmed in the 
Dutch Reformed church, which is very similar 
in principles and doctrine to Methodism. My 
mother is a member of the Methodist church 
and their first daughter was confirmed as a 
Moravian. I was confirmed as a Methodist, and 
my youngest sister is Lutheran. The reason for 
this is that my family moved about quite a bit 
and we went to the nearest Protestant church. 
Now we all attend a Methodist church and have 
gone there for the last 12 vears. 

Student C. As a child my mother went to the 
Presbyterian church but when it burned she 
attended the Methodist church and has con- 
tinued going there. Dad went to the Baptist 
church in New York City. Our present town 
does not have one so he went to the Methodist 
church with mom. At the age of 12 most of the 
children joined the church. I was no exception. 
At that time it did not mean much to me. It was 
just something that everyone did. As we got 
older we had square dancing at a cabin out in 
the country that belonged to one of the men 
in the church. In the summer of 1947 I went 
to a two-week camp for Methodist youth. I 
learned a little about the Bible and God but I 
felt that there was something missing. Not until 
this year did I find out what it was: the closeness 
between Christians and God. I belong to the 
Inter-Varsity Group on the campus and through 
friends in this group I started going to the 
Baptist Tabernacle. 


While the above case studies do not 
necessarily represent the majority of 
Protestant students in Oswego, they pre- 
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sent factors which merit examination. 
Denominational transfer seems to be free 
and the motive is one of expediency 
rather than theology. Multiple affiliation 
within one family is not uncommon. At- 
traction to the social ministries of a 
particular church seems, at times, to out- 
weigh “family membership” or tradi- 
tional training. This was illustrated re- 
cently when one young matron used this 
expression: “. .. when we were shopping 
for a church. . . .” The personality of 
the minister seems to be a dominant 
factor in church affiliation of students, 
with a preference being evident for 
youth inl a sense of humor on the part 
of the minister. 

Recently a student brought to class a 
newspaper clipping which dealt with 
united Protestant services during the 
summers, a common practice in many 
cities. The student was genuinely per- 
plexed at such a union; it was his thesis 
that if such a union were profitable dur- 
ing the summer months why cannot it 
serve to unite the major bodies of 
Protestant denominations? This question 
has long been discussed by leading 
Protestant clergy. 


Experience in working with this topic 
indicates that in class discussion of vari- 
ous religious philosophies care must be 
taken to maintain a level of discussion 
rather than argumentation. Often there 
is a tendency for various members of a 
class to question the dogmatic logic of 
some particular faith and here it is neces- 
sary to use caution and skill in group 
dynamics to insure a constructive level 
of discourse. Although the emotional 
level in the classroom many times reaches 
the point of considerable tension, stu- 
dents have often expressed the opinion 
that such discussion had led them to 
think and to seek further information 
about the faith that, in many cases, was 
taken for granted. 

Much community interaction takes 
Ene in religious institutions. It is our 

ope that the study of the religious pat- 
terns in a community will foster better 
understanding, not only among the stu- 
dents within the institution, but also be- 
tween them and the pupils they will 
teach in the future. To that extent the 
effort contributes meaningfully to the 
teacher-education objectives of the col- 
lege. 
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DESIRABLE TRAITS OF SUCCESSFUL ‘TEACHERS 


Renato Mazzei 


eae every edu- 
cator would like to be regarded as a 


successful teacher. Every teacher- 
candidate, or aspiring young teacher, 
hopes that he will some day possess 
all the desirable traits of his profes- 
sion it is possible for him to acquire. 
Teachers generally share the same desire 
to serve their profession with dignity 
and success. They want to be recognized 
as possessing the traits of character, per- 
sonality, professional attitude, and train- 
ing that mark the successful teacher. 

Just what are the desirable traits of a 
successful teacher? Following is a report 
of an attempt to answer this question at 
the junior-high-school level, the answer 
being found in the point of view of the 
junior-high-school students themselves. 
The value of such an appraisal is obvious. 
For the individual teacher it is an op- 
portunity to appraise his own assets and 
liabilities in the light of the er 
that are considered necessary for suc- 
cess. It can be a yardstick for self-evalu- 
ation and self-improvement of teachers 
everywhere. The results of such an in- 
vestigation can be meaningful in both 
the selection and the education of teach- 
ers. Administrators may well seek 
teachers possessing the desired traits; 
teacher-education institutions may well 
set themselves to the task of developing 
these traits. The information may also 
be used by administrators in the evalu- 
ation of teachers in service. 

Much has been said and written con- 
cerning desirable teacher traits. One of 
the best-known volumes on the subject 
is the Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study, compiled by W. W. Charters and 
Douglas Waples: in which administra- 
tors, teachers, parents, and pupils were 
interviewed in an attempt to secure a 
master list of teacher traits. Approxi- 
mately 2800 trait-actions were listed as 


? Charters, W. W., and Waples, Douglas. Com- 
monwealth Teacher Training Study. pp. 3-30; 
51-76. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1929. 666 p. 





In the June, 1951, issue of The Journal 
of Teacher Education, M. R. Trabue re- 
ported the results of an investigation de- 
signed to reveal the characteristics of col- 
lege teachers desired by college presidents. 
Here Mr. Mazzei, teacher of mathematics 
in the junior high school at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, reports the reactions of 
junior-high-school students as they under- 
take to identify traits considered by them 
to be important. The reader may be in- 
clined to ask where, in our ongoing 
teacher-education programs, conscious ef- 
fort is devoted to the development of 
qualities deemed most desirable by a typi- 
cal group of American youth. 











a result of the interviews, and these were 
used to compile a listing of 83 traits. Of 
this number, many were considered to be 
duplications which could be combined, 
and these were finally “telescoped” so 
that a total of 25 traits remained of the 
original 2800 trait-actions. These were 
then ranked in the order of their im- 
portance by a group of judges, as follows: 


1. Good judgment 13. Leadership 

2. Self-control 14. Health 

3. Considerateness 15. Attractiveness 

4. Enthusiasm 16. Industry 

5. Magnetism 17. Neatness 

6. Adaptability 18. Dependability 

7. Breadth of 19. Scholarship 
interest 20. Originality 

8. Honesty 21. Promptness 

9. Cooperation 22. Open-mindedness 

10. Refinement 23. Progressiveness 

11. Carefulness 24. Fluency 

12. Forcefulness 25. Thrift 


Another well-known report is that 
published by Frank W. Hart in a book 
entitled Teachers and Teaching? in 
which 4000 high-school seniors gave 
their opinions about the teacher they 
liked best in high school and the one 
they liked least. A frequency distribution 


* Hart, Frank W. Teachers and Teaching. pp. 


1-13; 130-144; 278-285. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1934. 285 p. 
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was compiled and the composite of the 
best- liked teacher showed he following 
as the first 16 traits, according to fre- 
quency of mention in that report: 

1. Explains thoroughly, is helpful with 
school work. 

2. Cheerful, happy, has a sense of 
humor. 

3. Friendly, human, “one of us.” 

4. Interested in and understands stu- 
dents. 

5. Creates desire to work, makes it 
a pleasure. 

6. Strict, has control of class. 

7. Impartial, has no favorites. 

8. Not cross, grouchy, or sarcastic. 

9. Made students learn the subject. 

10. Pleasing personality. 

11. Patient, kin ndly, sympathetic. 

12. Fair in marking and s giving tests. 

13. Fair and square with students, has 
good discipline. 

14. Requires work be done properly; 
makes students work. 

15. Considerate of students’ feelings in 
class; courteous. 

16. Knows the subject and knows how 
to put it over. 

Witty conducted a similar survey 
among thousands of school children of 
all ages, and reported his findings in an 
article entitled “Some Characteristics of 
the Effective Teacher,”* in which he 
quotes many of the innocently frank and 
revealing remarks of his youthful re- 
spondents. 

A trait survey reported in the Catholic 
Educational Review* was conducted 
simultaneously in two Detroit high 
schools, one private, the other public, 
by Irwin and Irwin, teachers in the two 
schools. The results in this case lent 
themselves to comparisons. Similarity, 
rather than contrast, was shown. The 
only marked difference that appeared 
in the two surveys was that concerning 
language and expression, the public- 
school students being somewhat more 


* Witty, Paul A. “Some Characteristics of the 
Effective Teacher.” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, 36: 193-208; April, 1950. 

‘Irwin, Claire, and Irwin, James. “ — 
of Traits by High School Students.” atholic 
Educational Review, 47: 667-675; December, 


1949. 


inclined to express themselves in slang 
and colloquialisms. 

Discussions about the ideal teacher 
are endless; volumes have been devoted 
to the topic. Educational journals con- 
tinue to report additional research being 
conducted in the field. Even some of the 
older concepts are being reevaluated 
along the lines of modern thought. 

McGowan, in a recent article in the 
American School Board Journal, at- 
tempted to “re-evaluate the qualities 
that mark a successful teacher in the light 
of progress made during recent years.’’® 
An address by the president of Allegheny 
College brought many requests for the 
printing of his ideas on “the type of 
teacher needed for the modern school.” ¢ 
Barr, in an article on the prediction of 
teaching efficiency, stated that “further 
efforts need to be expended in this direc- 
tion.”* 

The present study had its origin in 
an individual attempt at self-improve- 
ment, made many months before the 
survey itself was contemplated. Toward 
the end of a recent school year, two 
classes of junior-high-school students (61) 
were asked to write in prose form, un- 
signed, their ideas of “what a good 
teacher should be like.” No attempt was 
made to tabulate the results; it was 
merely an effort to gather a few student 
ideas on the subject, with an eye on 
self-improvement. The replies assumed 
a critical tone and were a source of sur- 
prise in several respects. First, fairness 
was very prominently mentioned by most 
students (it was supposed that all teach- 
ers were fair); second, there seemed to be 
an impassioned plea on the part of the 
duller students for extra help in order 
to get along; third, there was occasional 
criticism of teacher laxity, such as refer- 
ences to “teachers always talking in the 


® McGowan, W. N. “The Measure of a Suc- 
cessful Teacher.” American School Board Jour- 
nal, 121: 17-19; July, 1950. 

* Benezet, Louis T. “The —— of Teacher 
Needed for the Modern School.” Pennsylvania 
School Journal, 99: 203-204; January, 1951. 

*Barr, A. S. “Summary and Comments—Pre- 
diction of Teaching Efficiency.” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, 15: 99-100; September, 
1946. 
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TABLE I 


REASONS FOR CHOICE AS 


“Best” TEACHER, RANKED IN THE ORDER OF FREQUENCY OF MENTION, 


AS REPORTED BY 115 JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS, SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 








Frequency 

Rank Reasons for Choice as Best Teacher of Mention 
l ee eB eS Pee eee eer eer eer eee 67 
SS ike on Fo nie vee nSeNe ses edac ccc caknselsdhbwes vans cence 55 
S$ Doecen’t require too much homework .............0- 2 ccc ccccccccccvevececcccesens 53 
4 Gives extra help if student can’t get EOS ERTT OR ACES ES 47 
5 Is fun, has a sense of humor ................. 24 
6 Gives extra help before a test .... PT eT es te eae eye 21 
7 Kind, considerate of students’ feelings Binds Wis dh dh 5 weep WIE ety 00 2 dei nent Rea 20 
8 Makes the work fun Lankee Ride 44 + 00h NGL APRSEORO EOC oenneuh eeae ed ee 19 
9.5 Is understanding ... ones en 6660 Ab ewe ie VRRP RAC ORES ahha e CONS 5 000-0 he 18 
9.5 Is strict, firm, but not grouchy eS PEE eC nn eee TE ed ee eee 18 
11 Shows interest in boys and girls and their problems .......................04.. 16 
12. Makes the work interesting errr, Pa err Cree oer 15 
SD ey PS GE OD ovine viv neice c nooks type obineMbddswents sacmeddpasescnba 14 
DO Te Se Gs i ilvre ode s dase sas ob dm gs Ham en hwek beh <Gbbeo 09 eneKieset es 13 
14.5 Tells students other things besides schoolwork .......... 2.0.0.0... 1$ 
16 ~=Is patient beiewes é Jowicee ts ee 
17. Helpful when student is in “hot water,” easy to talk to .............. eae 
18 Makes student learn and do the work Seatac a asindaeees sbbat seen wade bee 9 
19 = Lenient, soft os kegs dn eat oe ee ENE TE Ee ee ee 8 
eS CS one bn e ch wna nendecccestansussseaeheeeeely esl ubeecnds 7 
21.5 Rewards student when he deserves it ..............c0cccceueceeceeceeeeeeees 6 
ey ft Rees fr eres er rr ree eee eee eee ete 6 
a Se Re erie ee retire 5 
nian 4 


24 Doesn't hold a grudge against the class, or some student .. 





hall,” or 
desk.” 

This small sampling merely whetted 
the appetite for a fuller expression of 
student feeling on the subject of desir- 
able teacher traits. Recently, five dif- 
ferent classes comprising 115 students 
from the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades, 
were asked to designate the teacher they 
considered the best in the junior high 
school, and to write out as many reasons 
as possible for so rating this teacher. No 
names were to be mentioned and the 
papers were not to be signed. The direc- 
tions to the students asked them to com- 
lete the following statement: “In my 
junior-high-school experience, the best 
teacher I have ever had was best be- 
cause. . .” For those who considered no 
teacher worthy of the adjective “best,” 
an alternate statement was available, 
namely: “For me, the best junior-high- 
school teacher would be one who.. .” 
Only four of 115 students selected this 
option; all except four had met someone 
they considered a “best’’ teacher. 

What are the reasons behind a stu- 
dent’s choice of his teacher in this select 


“reading newspapers at the 


group? What traits of character and per- 
sonality do boys and girls hope to find 
in their teachers? What professional atti- 
tudes are likely to be admired in the 
classroom? The answers to these questions 
should indicate the marks of a successful 
teacher, at least as far as the students 
are concerned. A tabulation of the trait- 
actions reported by more than 100 
junior-high-school students as the rea- 
sons for their choice of a “best” teacher 
should afford a composite picture of the 
teacher most likely to be a favorite, at 
least in the eyes of her pupils. The re- 
sults of this tabulation are shown in 
Table I. 

A review of the characteristics receiv- 
ing most frequent mention shows that 
the first-ranking reason has to do with 
the technique and method of teaching, 
as do the fourth and sixth reasons; and 
to some extent the third. The second 
and seventh reasons are indicative of 
the psychology of human relationships, 
while the fifth and eighth reasons are 
associated somewhat with traits of char- 
acter and disposition. “Knowing the 


subject” ranked 23rd and was mentioned 
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only five times by the students, who ap- 

—— recognize a discrepancy between 
nowing something and explaining it 

satisfactorily in the classroom. 

How reliable is student judgment in 
such a survey likely to be? What import- 
ance can be attached to student opinion 
of teacher traits? In Table I, 24 reasons 
are listed by 115 junior-high-school stu- 
dents in their choice of a “best” teacher. 
The frequency of mention of the reasons 
listed ranges from 67, in the case of the 
highest-ranking reason, to four, in the 
case of the lowest. In all, 481 frequencies 
are listed. Of this total number, more 
than one-half (246) are credited to the 
first five reasons listed. Thus the students 
are in general agreement as to the most 
important elements in the make-up of a 
successful teacher. 

It will be recognized by the critical 
reader that since judgments are subjec- 
tive, it is essential that the terms be ex- 
plicit and clearly understood. The com- 
posite picture, as shown in Table [, 
enumerates characteristics and qualities 
requiring no further definition, and as 
much of the original meaning as pos- 
sible was preserved by adhering to the 
pupil terminology. Moreover, after the 
results of four classes had been tabulated, 
the addition of the fifth class (25 cases) 
produced no change whatever in the 
rank order of the five leading trait- 
actions. And in a well-known treatise, 
“The Ideal Teacher,” it was observed 
that “pupils are good judges, for they are 
the one constant factor in the educa- 
tional program.” * Clearly, students are 
in a better position than anyone else to 
pass judgment. They are with teachers 
day after day, for weeks, months, and 
years, They see teachers at their best and 
at their worst, on good days and bad. 
They have had experience with many dif- 
ferent teachers and are able to make com- 
parisons. They are in an admirable posi- 
tion to judge. 

It can also be pointed out that in 
many cases frequency does not neces- 
sarily infer cruciality. For example, if 


*Hunt, Herold C. “The Ideal Teacher.” 
Journal of Education, 125: 37-38; February, 1942. 


in a survey of teacher activities it is found 
that almost all teachers list performance 
of a certain duty, it does not necessarily 
follow that the duty performed is an im- 
rtant one. And conversely, if a task 
is performed only rarely by a teacher, 
should immediate inference dictate that 
the task is of little or no importance? 
Some may argue that a clearer insight 
into teacher traits might be gained if 
an additional ranking were made for 
desirability. In this study the ranking of 
reasons does indicate an element of de- 
sirability. Students were asked to choose 
their “best” teacher and to list those 
traits that make her “best.” It was ex- 
og that the students would list the 
rst few reasons that came to mind; it 
is not unreasonable to assume that the 
first reasons to occur to a student wouid 
be the most important ones and, there- 
fore, the most desirable ones. 

In general, the data presented in 
Table I tend to emphasize the impor- 
tance of what is taught and the dignity of 
the human being over a “pretty face and 
stylish clothes.” The field of human re- 
lationships should be of great concern 
to teachers, as witness the constant ref- 
erences by students to friendliness, un- 
derstanding, considerateness, and fair- 
ness. The successful teacher, therefore, 
will lead the children to want to go to 
school because of satisfactions they find 
there. She will draw upon the child’s 
interests and special abilities in order to 
make him feel that he is an entity, an 
important person in the community of 
the school. 

A survey perhaps no less intriguing 
than this one might give teachers them- 
selves an opportunity to register their 
opinions concerning desirable teacher 
traits. Reports of such studies, when com- 
pared with the results of studies among 
administrators, and studies among stu- 
dents such as the one reported above, re- 
veal widely divergent judgments and 
points of view. As Barr says, “whatever 
supervisors look for, it is not that con- 
sidered of prime importance by pupils 
in their evaluation of teachers.’”® 


* Barr, A. S. Op. cit., p. 99. 
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ESTABLISHING AN OFF-CAMPUS 
STUDENT-TEACHING PROGRAM 


Henry L. Ashmore 


A: Georgia Teachers College it re- 
cently became evident that a new type 
program to provide adequate student- 
teaching experience was needed. The 
campus laboratory high school could no 
longer provide satisfactory experiences 
for the large number of student teachers 
enrolled. It was therefore decided that 
a new at ye should be developed 
which would provide for off-campus stu- 
dent-teaching experiences. It was further 
decided that sufficient time should be 
devoted to full and careful investigation 
and planning. 

These decisions led to other problems. 
Who should develop this program? How 
should we select those student teachers 
who will go off campus? What kind of 
su ision should we provide? What 
criteria should we use for selecting the 
supervising teachers? These questions, 
and many more, had to be answered. 

The college administration decided 
that it would be wise to have the pro- 

am well organized before actually send- 
ing the student teachers to the cooperat- 
ing centers so that each person concerned 
would be fully acquainted with his role 
in the program. Accordingly, active 
work was started in March, 1950, allow- 
ing some seven months for investigation, 
planning, and organizing a new program 
of internship. Following is a brief de- 
scription of the ws ursued, including 
implementation of the program, one 
year of operation, and our first evalua- 
tion efforts. 

The first task was to decide exactly 
how the problem should be approached: 
(1) investigate carefully the current lit- 
erature in the field of off-campus student 
teaching; (2) visit all the major institu- 
tions in the state which had similar pro- 
grams in order to study them; (3) visit 
one or two good institutions outside 
Georgia which were known to have suc- 
cessful programs; (4) develop into writ- 
ten form the plan, policies, and proce- 
dures for this institution; (5) develop 
the criteria to be used in selecting the 





A significant indication of progress in 
teacher education is the expanding reali- 
zation that a realistic laboratory experi- 
ence must be provided at the preservice 
level. Improvement in the quality of this 
experience is now being sought by many 
teacher-education institutions. Just how 
to extend the facilities beyond the campus 
has been, and continues to be, a major 
problem. Mr. Ashmore, Professor of 
Education, Georgia Teachers College, Col- 
legeboro, assumed leadership of a soundly 
conceived movement to solve this problem 
in one of the many smaller institutions 
of the nation where teacher education is 
seen as a vital function. 











off-campus centers; (6) develop the cri- 
teria to be used in selecting the super- 
vising teachers in these centers; (7) 
personally visit each school center within 
a radius of 100 miles to select the best 
ones in terms of the criteria; (8) visit 
the classrooms and teachers in each 
chosen center in order to select the super- 
vising teachers in terms of the criteria; 
(9) select the student teachers who were 
to intern; (10) plan a brief workshop 
experience for all supervising teachers to 
orient them in their new duties; (11) 
plan an in-service program for the super- 
vising teachers. 

This plan of procedure was followed 
almost in detail. As the first step, text- 
books, periodicals, and dissertations on 
the general subject were carefully 
screened. Copious notes were taken, so 
that we might share the experiences of 
many who had thought, written, and 
worked in this area. 

Second, a personal visit was made to 
each major institution in Georgia which 
utilized off-campus centers; both the ad- 
ministrative and the supervisory plans 
were studied. We sat in on conferences, 
visited cooperating centers, and con- 
sulted with supervising teachers at each 
school. An outline of the program of 
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each school was prepared for future 
reference. 

Third, visits were made to two institu- 
tions beyond our own state borders in 
order to examine their programs. The 
same procedure was followed in these 
schools as in the Georgia institutions. 

The fourth step was to develop into 
written form the plans, policies, and pro- 
cedures for our own institution. We 
wanted to have these policies and plans 
definitely decided and clearly stated so 
that each prospective school center 
visited might have a complete picture of 
our proposals. These statements were 
submitted to each college official to facili- 
tate complete agreement on our own 
campus. After thorough discussion the 
plans were ——— A comprehensive 
statement included (1) our program of 
instruction for student teachers; (2) the 
type of orientation they were to receive; 
(3) the necessary qualifications for the 
supervising teachers; (4) policies needed 
to govern the activities of the internee, 
such as their use or nonuse as substitute 
teachers; (5) other miscellaneous points. 
A copy was given to the principals and 
supervising teachers in each of the 
centers under consideration as possible 
locations. 

The fifth step was to develop the prin- 
ciples and criteria for selecting the school 
centers and the supervising teachers. In 
the light of the current literature and 
current practices in the institutions 
visited, the following criteria were 
adopted and applied: 

1. The center must be able to provide 
adequately for at least four student 
ander, This would reduce the cost of 
supervision, and justify the college co- 
ordinator’s presence for an entire day in 
the school center. The student teacher 
would also be able to share experiences 
with others. 

2. The principal must be profession- 
ally minded and willing to cooperate 
fully in the program. 

3. The teachers, including those who 
would have no student teachers directly 
under their supervision, must be willing 
to cooperate in the program. 

4. The philosophy of the school center 


must be progressive and forward-looking. 

5. The faculty must show evidence 
of professional growth, professional 
planning, and professional cooperation. 

6. The heel center must rate at least 
satisfactory or better on a special check 
sheet in the following facilities and 
standards: (a) school plant, including 
library, gymnasium, auditorium, lunch- 
room, and classrooms; (b) equipment, 
including playground, audio-visual, and 
desks; (c) cleanliness, including all 
buildings, restrooms, site, and general 
area. 

7. The community must afford good 
living conditions for the student teach- 
ers, as well as at least minimum resources 
and those certain community activities 
usually used by the school. 

The above criteria were set up as a 
check sheet to be used when visiting 
the school center. 

The sixth step was to develop a similar 
check sheet for use in selecting the super- 
vising teacher. Items included were: 
(1) professional qualifications—at least 
a bachelor’s degree in the area in which 
the teacher serves, (2) general education, 
(3) teaching experience—at least one 
year, (4) extent to which the funda- 
mental principles of child growth and 
development are applied, (5) amount 
and type of participation in community 
activities, (6) physical and health status, 
(7) quality of professional attitude, (8) 
ability to use materials, (9) type of 
methods and techniques used in actual 
teaching, (10) personality, (11) cooper- 
ativeness evidenced in all areas, (12) 
willingness to work in the internship 
program, (13) classroom management, 
(14) classroom rapport, and (15) room 
decoration. 

The seventh and eighth steps were to 
visit school centers and teachers and to 
select those to be used. Almost every 
school center within a radius of 100 
miles of the college was visited. At least 
one day was devoted to each center. The 
entire program was discussed thoroughly 
with the principals and teachers. Wher- 
ever possible, each prospective teacher 
was visited while actually at work. After 
all the data on each center were collected 
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the above criteria were applied. The 
final selection included five centers, thus 
making it possible for a college coordin- 
ator to visit each center weekly. (In 
many colleges the internship program 
has been unsatisfactory because of the 
lack of adequate supervision.) 

The ninth step was to select the first 
student teachers to go off campus. All 
were carefully screened, and 15 of the 
best students were selected. In imple- 
menting the off-campus program we also 
decided to enroll only prospective high- 
school teachers the first ycar, despite the 
fact that the great need at the elemen- 
tary-schoo] level was immediately recog- 
nized. 

The tenth step was to provide a brief 
workshop for the new supervising teach- 

rs. At this first workshop the following 

items were discussed and subsequently 
incorporated in a mimeographed book- 
let: 

1. Getting ready for the apprentice 
teacher: (a) the joint responsibilities of 
the principal, the supervising teacher, 
and the college coordinator; (b) the sep- 
arate responsibilities of the principal, the 
supervising teacher, and the college co- 
ordinator. 

2. Activities for interns: (a) orienta- 
tion to the total school program; (b) 
home-room activities; (c) classroom ac- 
tivities; (d) community activities. 

3. The administrative details of the 
program. 

4. A program of in-service training for 
supervising teachers. 

The eleventh step was to plan an in- 
service program for the supervising 
teachers. Our tentative plans called for 
(a) brief workshops at regular intervals, 
(b) a program of visitation, (c) certain 
required professional reading, and (d) 
close supervision while directing an in- 
tern, especially the first year. 

The above planning program reached 
its climax in the opening of the first 
quarter, 1950. After a brief period of 
orientation, the selected student teachers 
were placed in the off-campus school 
centers. We maintained a constant eval- 


uation process during this first year to 
determine, among other factors, if the 


seven-month poe of planning and or- 
ganizing for the interns iP | program was 
weil justified. We were also particularly 
interested in the results of the in-service 
training program for the supervising 
teachers, the weekly sage of supervi- 
sion spent by the college coordinator in 
the cooperating cheek the effect upon 
the school centers of having student 
teachers in them, and the effect upon 
high-school pupils of being under the 
student teachers. A group composed of 
the college personnel, the public-school 
cooperating teachers, and the student 
teachers themselves came to the follow- 
ing general conclusions at the end of 
the first year of operation: 

1. The seventh-month period of plan- 
ning and orientation was time well spent. 
All persons involved had a clear picture 
of the entire program from the begin- 
ning; this understanding was conducive 
to pleasant and satisfactory experiences 
on the part of everyone concerned. 

2. Probably the strongest point in the 
whole program, and one of the main 
reasons for its success, was our in-service 
training program for the supervising 
teachers. The initial workshop, held 
just before the student teachers were first 
sent from the college to the cooperating 
centers, was of immense value in helping 
the new supervising teachers achieve a 
sense of security in a new undertaking. 
The subsequent workshops gave them an 
opportunity to evaluate their own work 
and to plan together on common prob- 
lems. The visits to other schools and 
the required professional reading were 
beneficial, and there was ample evidence 
of their effect, together with the work- 
shops, in the changed attitude and be- 
havior of the supervising teachers. (We 
are currently establishing libraries in 
each school center, including teacher- 
training books, method books, curricu- 
lum books, and other professional books 
and materials.) 

3. Another strong point in the in- 
service training program was the visits 
made by the supervising teachers to the 
college campus periodically to engage in 
the same experiences the student teacher 
undergoes duri uring the two-week orienta- 
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tion period on the campus. This gave 
the supervising teacher an insight into 
the training of the student teachers be- 
fore the latter reported to the cooperat- 
ing centers. The supervising teachers 

rticularly emphasized the help derived 

rom this program. 

4. We had decided in our initial plans 
that the college coordinator should visit 
each center and each student weekly if 
possible. The student teachers expressed 
unanimous commendation of these fre- 
quent visits; they felt these contacts not 
only helped them with problems, and 
helped them immediately, but also made 
possible a continuous process of evalua- 
tion. As the supervising teachers gain 
more experience, the college coordinator 
may not need to devote so much time to 
each center. 

5. Principals and teachers who co- 
operated in the program felt that the 
presence of student teachers in their 
schools was helpful in many ways. The 
enthusiasm of the young student teach- 
ers, the contact with the college person- 
nel, the excellent response of the high- 
school pupils, and the pride that came 
from having been chosen as one of the 
schools to help in the training of teach- 
ers all seemed to awaken and to stimu- 
late interest in developing a better school 
program. 

6. At the conclusion of the 1950-51 
school year, questionnaires were sub- 
mitted to high-school pupils who had 
been instructed by the student teachers. 
We were particularly concerned with the 
reaction of these pupils. A tabulation 
showed that 92 per cent of those ques- 
tioned expressed approval of the pro- 
gram. The main reasons given by the 
high-school pupils who wanted the pro- 
gram continued were that (a) they felt 
they had received individual attention 
not possible under ordinary circum- 
stances; (b) the young student teachers 
brought new life to the regular classroom 
periods; (c) the student teachers were 
more sympathetic to their problems; (d) 
the variety of techniques and methods 
used served to stimulate study; (e) a 
greater variety of new materials was 
used. 
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7. Certain administrative policies 
roved to be of great value. The more 

important of these were the following: 
(a) We permitted the college students 
to retain their campus rooms in the dor- 
mitories even during the period off cam- 
pus. (b) We used the college bus to 
take the student teachers to the cooperat- 
ing centers, and to return them to the 
campus at the end of the quarter. (c) 
Student teachers went out in pairs—never 
less than two to a school—or in groups. 
Each had a roommate with whom he 
could share expenses and experiences. 
(d) An effort was made to have four 
student teachers in each center. This, 
as we had anticipated, enabled the col- 
lege coordinator to devote an entire 
school day to each center inasmuch as 
the student teachers were concentrated. 
Expenses for travel were reduced to a 
minimum. (e) We freed the college 
coordinator from all other duties, and 
limited to 20 the number of student 
teachers assigned to him. 

8. A weak point, and one we are cur- 
rently endeavoring to correct, is the type 
of conferences we have provided for the 
student teachers, the supervising teach- 
ers, the college coordinator, and other 
interested persons. This problem is be- 
ing attacked in the in-service workshops 
for the supervising teachers, and we are 
working out, together with student teach- 
ers, a common set of principles and 
criteria to be used in these conferences. 

9. Another weakness we are currently 
working to correct is in the area of tech- 
niques for evaluating the progress of 
the student teachers. One technique is 
to use running notes, with a carbon copy 
being given to the student teacher after 
each visit. 

We feel that our first year was a suc- 
cessful one. The plan is being extended 
to accommodate more prospective high- 
school teachers and to include prospec- 
tive elementary-school teachers. This we 
know: It has been successful largely be- 
cause it has been a cooperative project, 
including participation of the principals, 
teachers, and pupils of the cooperating 
schools, the student teachers, and the 
college personnel. 

















SEMINAR ON TEACHER EDUCATION IN PUERTO RICO 


Floyd Jordan, Coordinator of The Atlanta Area Teacher-Education Program, directed a six- 
week seminar at the University of Puerto Rico in the summer of 1951. Its purpose was to study 
the teacher-education program and to make recommendations for its improvement. It was a 
challenging experience in which representatives from the Insular Department of Education, 
from the College of Education, from other departments of the University, and from local school 
districts worked together in studying ways of improving the preparation of prospective teachers. 
It was a good example of teamwork and democratic leadership. 

The members of the seminar held general meetings in which the group discussed common 
problems and listened to reports from small groups. Most of the time, however, was devoted 
to group work in relation to basic aspects of the teacher-education program. Resource people 
from different departments of the educational system were used as consultants and a final re- 
port on the work accomplished was prepared by each group. 

Following are some of the significant recommendations made by Dr. Jordan in the final re- 
port: (1) improvement of the teachers’ cultural background through the addition of courses 
in the subject-matter areas; (2) reorganization of professional courses based on the four major 
needs of prospective teachers; (3) provision of a full-time student-teaching program with a 
seminar tie-up; (4) organization of an advisory committee composed of representatives from 
various departments and the College of Education, this committee to study continuously the 
program of teacher education and to seek ways to improve it. 

At present the College of Education of the University of Puerto Rico is working on the 
implementation of Dr. Jordan’s recommendations. Some plans are now under way and the pos- 
sibilities of initiating others are being studied.—Aida A. Vergne. 


A FUNCTIONAL APPROACH TO OFF-CAMPUS TEACHING 


Teachers clamor for extension classes. Credits toward advanced degrees or certificates seem 
the chief motivating force. The staff of the College of Education at the University of Florida 
has observed that work in extension classes, or in classes on the campus, often results in little 
change in ways of teaching or planning the school program. Is it because education classes are 
not functional or is it because teachers individually are somewhat helpless in bringing about 
basic changes in school programs? Is there some way to capitalize on the desire for credit and to 
use this situation to bring about fundamental changes in our public schools? Are there some 
experiences which might be provided in extension which would be more effective than those 
normally found on the campus? These and similar questions were explored by the committee 
on off-campus instruction of the College of Education of the University. 

It seemed logical that teachers would be interested in working on current problems; that 
they would find satisfaction in using the resources of the school, the community, and the Uni- 
versity in seeking a solution to these problems. The emphasis would be on action. Teachers and 
administrators should see evidence of improvement as a result of their efforts. In fact, the 
entire program should be evaluated in terms of improvement. 

With this in mind, two types of experiences were planned: (1) child study, and (2) school and 
community study. The child-study idea was not new. For some time work in this area had been 
done under the plan promoted by Daniel Prescott. It was decided that this would be continued 
with some modifications. 

The study of the school and community involves total school faculties. The University 
provides a coordinator and consultants as needed. They assist the local school faculty in defin- 
ing the problems on which they wish to work, and help them explore the resources available 
and devise methods of attack. Emphasis is placed upon developing local leadership. Every effort 
is made to stimulate group process and group thinking and to encourage the use of local 
resources. One of the objectives is to give individual school faculties experience in working together 
on problems and in attacking them in a professional manner. It is hoped that the local faculties 
will carry on this type of study after University staff members are withdrawn. 

This work is organized under the University Extension Division and carries three semester 
hours of graduate credit. The local school faculty is required to participate in the study; only 
those who wish credit are required to register. A special arrangement makes it possible to 
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permit a maximum of six semester hours of credit in these field-laboratory experiences over and 
above the acceptable six hours in regular extension classes. Adequate materials such as books, 
films, film strips, and other items are provided from the extension library. Resource people are 
drawn from the entire University faculty. In 1950-51 a total of 71 different resource people partici- 
pated in the eight groups which were working in cooperation with the University. 

In addition to group work on school and community problems, each teacher attacks some 
personal problem. She is encouraged to try a new way of working in at least one area. At the end 
of the year faculties evaluate the actual changes that have taken place in the school and in the 
school-community relationships. 

In the spring of 1951 Florida State University joined in offering this type of field experience 
and the two state universities cooperate in that credits earned in these field-laboratory courses 
are acceptable under the same conditions. While this experiment is still in its early stages it 
appears to have great possibilities in bringing about a change in school conditions and an im- 
provement in school-community relationships.—J. B. White. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE ENACTS CERTIFICATE LAW; 
BOARD OF EDUCATION PROMULGATES REGULATIONS 


On April 27, 1951, the Massachusetts Legislature amended existing statutes to authorize the 
Board of Education to establish requirements for certificates to teach in the public schools of the 
state. On July 26, 1951, the Board of Education announced the regulations briefly outlined below: 

All candidates for certificates must present evidence of American citizenship and good health. 

New teachers in the kindergarten and grades one to five, inclusive, must immediately present 
evidence of graduation from an approved three-year or four-year normal school or hold the 
bachelor’s degree. Beginning September 1, 1952, they must show that the required preparation 
includes six semester hours of education courses approved for elementary-school teachers; on Sep- 
tember 1, 1953, this latter requirement is increased to 12 semester hours; on September |, 1954, 
it is increased to 18 semester hours. 

New teachers in grades six to eight, inclusive, must immediately present evidence that they hold 
the bachelor’s degree; on September 1, 1952, their records must include six semester hours of edu- 
cation courses designed for elementary-school teachers; on September 1, 1953, this latter require- 
ment is increased to 12 semester hours; on September |, 1954, it is increased to 18 semester hours. 

New secondary-school teachers must immediately present evidence that they hold the bachelor’s 
degree; on September 1, 1952, their records must include six semester hours of education courses 
designed for secondary-school teachers; on September 1, 1953, this latter requirement is in- 
creased to nine semester hours; on September 1, 1954, it is increased to 12 semester hours. In addi- 
tion, beginning September 1, 1954, newly entering secondary-school teachers must have at least 
18 semester hours of preparation in the major field or fields to be taught and nine semester hours 
in the minor field or fields to be taught. 

Effective immediately, superintendents and assistant superintendents of schools, excepting union 
superintendents, must hold the bachelor’s degree, a valid teacher's certificate, and have under- 
graduate or graduate credit of at least six semester hours in secondary education, and three 
semester hours in organization, administration, and supervision. They must also have had five 
years of satisfactory school experience, including at least three in supervision or administration. 

Secondary-school principals must hold the bachelor’s degree, a valid secondary-school teacher's 
certificate, and have undergraduate or graduate credit of at least three semester hours in adminis- 
tration or supervision in secondary schools. They must also have had two years of successful teach- 
ing, supervisory, or administrative experience. 

Elementary-school principals must hold the bachelor’s degree, a valid elementary-school teacher’s 
certificate, and have undergraduate or graduate credit of at least three semester hours in ad- 
ministration or supervision in elementary schools. They must also have had two years of suc- 
cessful teaching, supervisory, or administrative experience. 

General supervisors, special subject supervisors, guidance directors, and supervisors and teach- 
ers of special schools, classes, or subjects must similarly hold the bachelor’s degree and present 
evidence of specific preparation. None of the above regulations are retroactive, they do not apply 
to teachers now or formerly in service in Massachusetts.—Patrick J. Sullivan, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Elementary and Secondary Education and State Teachers Colleges. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF FRENCH TO ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


For the past two years the Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, has been conduct- 
ing an experiment to determine whether the study of a foreign language could prove to he 
of value to pupils in the fifth and sixth grades of an American elementary school. Under the direc- 
tion of Arthur M. Selvin, staff member of the modern languages department, the experiment 
was conducted in a local elementary school operated by the College to provide teaching experi- 
ence for its students. Twenty-four pupils in the fifth and sixth grades volunteered to participate 
in the experiment. 

The initial questions confronting the project were substantially the following: (1) Why 
teach a foreign language in the elementary school? (2) What elements of a foreign language 
should be taught? (3) What teaching method should be used? 

In answer to the first question, it was originally felt that in an age which seems definitely 
oriented toward international living and extranational responsibilities, the command of a foreign 
language could go a long way in helping to develop an understanding and appreciation of the 
cultural backgrounds of other nations. This understanding, it was felt, should be started at an 
early age. 

On the question of “What elements of a foreign language should be taught on the elemen- 
tary level?” it was decided to emphasize speech before writing. The course of study would thus 
consist of oral work and pronunciations, basic vocabulary, and everyday conversational expres- 
sions, fundamental law of sentence structure, and a basic knowledge of the foreign country whose 
language is being studied. 

On the question of “method,” the direct approach was deemed advisable with an effort to 
duplicate as nearly as possible real-life situations. The language would, therefore, be taught, it 
was concluded, through conversation between teacher and pupil and among pupils themselves. 
Games and activities in which all pupils could directly and concurrently participate would be 
used as a means of promoting vocabulary building and fluency in conversing. The study of a 
foreign country would also be conducted in the language of that country. 

To test the hypotheses developed concerning the teaching of a foreign language, six boys and 
six girls in the fifth grade and a like number from the sixth grade were selected. They met 
regularly during school hours with the French instructors from the College. The pupils were 
given mimeographed sheets of dialogues in French side by side with their English translations. 
They learned eagerly and effectively. Beginning with the second meeting, this class of 24 pupils 
was organized in couples of boys and girls and with the assistance of mimeographed sheets, the 
instructor began to engage in French conversation. An objective test, a week later, showed 
promising results. 

An effort to use formalized teaching methods was attempted during the course and proved to 
be, on the whole, a failure. With the exception of a few children, the class failed to grasp the 
meaning of the verbal forms introduced and all subsequent units were planned around stories 
and situations capable of dramatization or informal conversation. 

A tentative evaluation indicates that (1) the children did not find it difficult to keep up with 
their other work due to the participation in the French class; (2) they did not lose interest in the 
other areas; (3) the study of French seemed to stimulate their curiosity. All parents, incidentally, 
expressed the desire that their children participate in similar experiences the coming school year. 
—William J. Naughton. 
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THE STRESSES AND STRAINS OF TEACHING: 
DO WE UNDERSTAND THEM? 


| last September, as the time 
for the opening of school was drawing 
near, a mature woman commented: “I 
notice =— a difference among my 
friends. Those who are teachers look on 
the opening of school with apprehension. 
They seem to have some dread of their 
work. Other women I know take their 
work as a matter of course. They aren’t 
afraid of it.” 

The remark was just part of a casual 
conversation; it was not intended to be 
a scientific assessment. It may or may 
not be correct as a generalization; cer- 
tainly it is not universal, for all of us 
know friends we could mention to illus- 
trate just the opposite. But the remark 
did start some reflection. One does know 
teachers who approach their work with 
considerable tension; perhaps one will 
recall teachers he had in school whose 
arbitrariness and aggressiveness were cer- 
tainly symbols of basic lack of adjust- 
ment to their work. One wonders how 
much knowledge we really have about 
the feelings of teachers toward their 
work. How many teachers feel strains 
beyond the point of desirable stimula- 
tion? In what ways do these feelings 
affect their work? Are we as educators, 
administrators, and yp. tebe doing 
appropriate things to alleviate the ten- 
sions and thus secure, not only the 
“good” teaching we desire, but also 
happier teachers and happier children? 

ne does not have to look far to see 
the basis for fears and anxieties in 
teaching. The classroom presents a 
dynamic situation with countless poten- 
tialities. Each pupil is a bundle of energy 
responding to feelings and to ideas— 
and what a variety of feelings and ideas 


arise during the course of a day! For 
example, the child who is new, in a con- 
fusing situation, lonesome for his parents 
and his accustomed surroundings. The 
children who are insecure, timid, afraid— 
ready to run from danger, basically seek- 
ing to hide from life. The children who 
build up their feelings of questionable 
strength by picking on other children, 
and who survey the classroom scene in 
search of opportunities to annoy. The 
upils who leave home in the morning 
in anger and frustration and find oppor- 
tunity in school for retaliatory expres- 
sion. These and many other motivations 
are there when the teacher looks upon 
the class scene in the morning, and they 
continue there throughout the day. 
The teacher knows these potentialities 
from experience. The teacher must 
channel and harness these energies. He 
must handle each moment in such a 
way as to prevent disruptive situations 
from arising, yet without saying and 
doing things which will come back to 
school magnified and distorted by dis- 
turbed parents. Even more, he must 
handle each moment so that when all 
the moments of the year are taken to- 
gether, the pupils will have grown—will 
have mastered the proper proportion of 
the formalities; advanced in such broad, 
complex abilities as problem solving, 
understanding, and judgment; developed 
social sensitivities, appreciations, graces, 
and skills; matured in interests, outlook, 
responsibility, and self-control. Also, 
lest we overlook it (since it probably is 
not in the textbooks from which we 
teach), the pupil should have grown 
in his ability to deal with his own life- 
adjustment problems—in his understand- 
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ing of them, his attitude toward them, 
his feeling of progress.* 

In what ways do teachers react inward- 
ly—and outwardly—to these responsibil- 
ities?? How many teachers respond with 
increased aggression? How many be- 
come more arbitrary, more formal, 
more demanding? How many resort to 
sarcasm, threats, avoidable punishments? 
Such are natural reactions to situations 
which one fears might at any time get 
out of hand; situations loaded with 
threats to the teacher’s self-esteem; situa- 
tions bafflingly complex. Of course the 
superior teacher can skillfully direct the 
interests and activities of the pupils so 
that these disturbing factors stay at a 
low level—so that they occur only rarely 
and are easily absorbed in the whole- 
some situation. Not all teachers, how- 
ever, are blessed with such ability, even 
though they may covet it strongly. 

All persons who are concerned with 
better teaching need to be concerned 
with the anxieties and irritations which 
thwart the best efforts of teachers. These 
overtones of inner disturbance are basic 
factors in determining the quality and 
effectiveness of the teaching which is 
done. They constitute psychological 
“thorns in the flesh,” drive the teacher 
to excesses, drain his energy, muddy his 
personality, lead him to dislike teach- 
ing. They are absorbed by pupils, to be- 
come part of their personalities too. Any 
knowledge or understanding, therefore, 
which enables us to bring about a better 
emotional pattern for the teacher is 

* Corey, Stephen M. “Developmental Tasks of 
Youth.”” In: John Dewey Society. The American 
High School: Its Responsibility and Opportunity, 
pp. 70-99. Eighth Yearbook. Edited by Hollis 
L. Caswell and Others. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1946. 264 p. 

Segel, David. Frustration in Adolescent Youth. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1951, No. 1. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1951. 65 p. 

*For a general description of psychological 
problems of the teacher, see the chapter on 
“Mental Health of the Teacher” in Gates, 


Arthur I.; Jersild, Arthur T.; McConnell, T. R.; 
and Challman, Robert C. Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 3rd ed. Macmillan Company, New York, 


1948. 818 p. 
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an important means to the improvement 
of teaching. 

Much effort along other lines has been, 
and is being, directed toward the prob- 
lem of getting better teaching. On the 
research side, workers have tried to 
develop means of measuring the good- 
ness of teaching; they have tried to 
analyze the characteristics of teaching; 
they have made attempts to predict the 
quality of teaching and to aid in the 
selection of persons who will do good 
teaching. The administrators, in part 
reflecting public demand, have tried 
rating schemes, merit bases for salary 
increase, continuing college courses, in- 
service training, and supervision. The 
staffs in the colleges which prepare teach- 
ers are constantly evaluating their pro- 
grams, revising their curricula, seeking 
more extended periods of training, won- 
dering what they should do to select 
students who seek teacher education. 
These are all relatively direct attacks on 
the problem. 

It is the thesis here that the problem 
of getting better teaching cannot suc- 
cessfully be attacked on the surface, 
but that profitable investigation can be 
made only in depth—by directing one’s 
effort toward an understanding of the 
factors in the individual which operate 
to produce, in the teaching situation, one 
pattern of reactions or another. We are 
not here referring to the conceptual side 
such as the understanding of goals, the 
notion of what good teaching is like, 
the knowledge of the content to be 
taught (insofar as that is important), 
or the acquaintance with procedural 
techniques and skills. These present 
problems of their own, but they are not 
finally determining. 

The more powerful factors in con- 
trolling the teacher are those which are 
closely tied up with emotions; they deter- 
mine in large degree whether his knowl- 
edge of “content,” goals, methods, and 
so on, will be effective or ineffective; 
they control his attitudes toward pupils 
and toward parents, supervisors, and 
administrators; they determine whether 
he will have the energy left to put into 
his work; they color his whole outlook 
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upon life. They also go a long way in 
contributing to the personalities of the 
students he teaches; in shaping their 
attitudes toward school and toward life; 
in determining whether they will co- 
operate in learning; even in controlling 
the proportion of students who stay in 
high school long enough to complete it. 

Granted that all those responsible for 
education, including the teacher him- 
self, want good teaching, we must recog- 
nize that we cannot attain what we want 
by operating on the surface level. We 
must discover factors and structures of 
factors. The alchemists of the Middle 
Ages proverbially sought means of mak- 
ing gold from other metals. Their at- 
tack was relatively direct, and they failed. 
Years later, through attaining a knowl- 
edge of the structure of the atom, we 
have found it possible to change one 
metal into another. The human per- 
sonality is no less complex than the 
structure of the atom; we will not learn 
how to alter it by looking on the surface. 

A person who is authoritarian, cross, 
on the defensive, may desire to get away 
from these tendencies without being able 
to do so. Few persons understand the 
forces which make up their natures. Be- 
hind each expressive form of behavior is 
a well-knit pattern of emotions, goals, 
criteria, rationalizations, and _ habits. 
These have all grown up together 
through long years and fit comfortably 
within the person. They are internally 
cohesive, mutually reinforcing, and 
unitedly protective. If they are to be 
changed the person needs help. School 
systems desiring to provide such help, for 
the sake of improved teacher-student 
relationships, will be in better position 
to do so when there is more insight avail- 
able concerning the character of the 
dominant structures. 

There have been a number of studies 
of the difficulties of teachers.* These 


* These have been reviewed in issues of the 
Review of Educational Research. The first issue 


on teacher mnel (Vol. I, No. 2) did not 
deal with the subject. The second issue on 
teacher personnel (Vol. IV, No. 3) gave one para- 


a (pp. 309-10) to mental health, referring 
4 al sradies. The third issue on teacher per- 
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are refreshing, but from the importance 
of the subject we should have something 
like ten times as many. These studies 
must be more penetrating and more de- 
tailed. We have far fewer studies of 
teachers, their personalities, their prob- 
lems of inner and outer adjustment, 
their occupational difficulties, and the 
like, than we have of many other groups. 
We have studied children and adoles- 
cents at length. Industry has studied its 
workers extensively. We do not yet know 
the typical curve of changes in career 
drive during the course of a teacher’s 
life. We do not have the basic studies 
from which we might prepare a manual— 
say for administrators—dealing with the 
frustrations (for many teachers) of a 
teaching career, similar to Segel’s Frus- 
tration in Adolescent Youth. (See foot- 
note 1.) Yet, it might be pointed out 
that the proportion of teachers who leave 
the service early, for diverse reasons, is 
comparable to the proportion of high- 
school students who leave before grad- 
uation (also for diverse reasons). Would 
it not be economy to reduce both? 

In present times, when the nation’s 
safety depends in no small degree upon 
the productivity of physical scientists, it 
is important that administrators have 
knowledge of those factors which are 
deleterious to the work of the scientists 
and those factors which contribute to 
their creativeness. Can we have the scien- 





sonnel (Vol. VII, No. 3) devoted two pages 
(pp. 288-89) to physical and mental health of 
teachers, and reported several significant studies 
of the type here being advocated. The fourth 
issue (Vol. X, No. 3) dealt with the subject in 
two different chapters—one (pp. 224-27) on 
mental and physical health, and one (pp. 258-65) 
on the social status of the teacher. The fifth 
issue on teacher personnel (Vol. XVI, No. 3) 
cited a number of studies under the heading of 
“social status” (pp. 291-97), and the sixth issue 
(Vol. XIX, No. 3), which is the last one to 
date, reviewed studies under the head, “Welfare 
of the Individual Teacher” (pp. 265-72) . 

For more recent references, consult the Edu- 
cation Index; see subject heading “Teachers”— 
subheads “Adjustment,” “Difficulties,” and 
“Mental Health.” See also the heading, “Morale.” 
Also, consult Psychological Abstracts, section on 
“Educational Psychology—Educational Staff Per- 
sonnel.” 
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tists we want a generation from now if 
they are not led to remain in school, 
encouraged personally in their work, 
given some enthusiasm for study and 
for living, and sent on to the adult 
world with an emotional background 
which is an asset to their mental endow- 
ment? If it is important to study the 
factors affecting the work of physical 
scientists, it is basically important to 
study the factors affecting those who 
teach the scientists—from the kinder- 
garten on up. 

Of the studies which have been made 
of the psychological difficulties of teach- 
ers, a number have been of the surface 
survey type. What per cent of the 
teachers have such-and-such more-or-less 
readily observable characteristics? Some 
studies have dealt with those conditions 
which teachers report as irritating, an- 
noying, or undesirable. It is here pro- 
posed that we go below the surface and 
study the “personality molecule” in its 
many varieties. Pupils say they like 
cheerful, pleasant, patient teachers. 
What makes teachers cheerful, pleasant, 
and patient? We have our own per- 
sonal answers to such questions; do we 
have scientific answers? Do _ teachers 
who are pleasant carry around with them 
the same set of anxieties as teachers who 
are cross, domineering, sarcastic, or 
punitive? Do they have the same pat- 
terns of interpretation of things which 
happen to them? Do they view the 
broad field of personal interrelations in 
the same light? Do both groups think 
of pupils as hazards to their security? 

If we knew enough about the anxieties, 
the strains, the pleasures, the satisfac- 
tions of teachers, we would be prepared 
to advance along a number of lines. We 
would be able, with more confidence, to 
warn certain undergraduate students 
that teaching will not be to their liking: 
it will be such a strain on them that they 
will be unhappy in it and quit. We 
would undoubtedly allot more time in 
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our curriculum for developing certain 
reaction patterns which are necessary ac- 
companiments of stimulating teaching 
(that is, if studies show them actually 
to be). This means ways of viewing life 
and its events; it means value systems; 
it means emotional colorings; it means 
self-control. A fuller knowledge would 
enable administrators and supervisors to 
be more helpful, and to doeain more 
surely the results they desire, whereas 
now the steps taken may be uninten- 
tionally irritating and actually harmful.‘ 
A factual understanding of the emo- 
tional problems of teachers, with a 
knowledge of their structure and history, 
would probably lead to setting up per- 
sonal growth centers in school systems— 
which would not report names to the 
administration. Schools generally lag 
far behind industry in the establishment 
of personnel services. 

If we want better teaching we must get 
at its structure; since teaching is a 
highly personal matter, this means get- 
ting at the structure of the emotionalized 
attitudes and interpretations of teachers. 
Then we will be in position to proceed 
to experiment on ways of bringing about 
needed changes in attitudes and evalua- 
tions such as successful teaching may be 
found to require. 


*Note the point of view expressed in the fol- 
lowing publication: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Better Than 
Rating: New approaches to appraisal of teach- 
ing services. National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1950. 84 p. $1.25. 

There are also the significant findings of the 
experiments at the Hawthorne Plant of the 
Western Electric Company emphasizing the in- 
fluence of broad sociopsychological factors on 
work improvement. Two of these are briefly re- 
ported by: Henderson, L. J.; Whitehead, T. N.; 
and Mayo, Elton. “The Effects of Social Environ- 
ment.” In: Luther Gulick and L. Urwick, edi- 
tors. Papers on the Science of Administration, 
pp. 143-58. Institute of Public Administration, 
New York, 1937. For a fuller report see: Roeth- 
lisberger, Fritz J., and Dickson, William J. Man- 
agement and the Worker. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1939. 615 p. 








Erowsing Through the Koilaholees 
With 


I. is probably typical that a collection of hu- 
morous verse about education is entitled Anthol- 
ogy in Educology and a collection of gems from 
the Reader's Digest is called Fun Fare. The for- 
mer, gathered by Lowry W. Harding (William 
C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 1951, $1.50) con- 
tains the now-famous “Workshop Song” and 
bits like 


A child of the new generation 
Refused to learn multiplication. 
He said, “Don’t conclude 
That I'm stupid or rude; 
I am simply without motivation.” 


Fun Fare (Simon and Shuster, 1949, $1.00 paper) 
is a collection of all those wonderful stories ev- 
erybody else had read before you did. Now, 
however, people have forgotten, and a daily doz- 
en from here is guaranteed to give you an unde- 
served reputation as a wit. 


Interdisciplinary Approaches 


Four Philosophies and Their Practice in Edu- 
cation and Religion by J. Donald Butler (Har- 
per and Brothers, New York, 1951, 551 pp. $4.00.) 
In this well-written and informative book the 
author has made a significant contribution to 
an understanding of the interdisciplinary prob- 
lems of our day. Teachers of the philosophy and 
history of education will find it of special value 
—easy to read, rich in illustrations—of both per- 
sonalities and practices, and reassuring in its 
objectivity and friendliness of tone. 

The four philosophies discussed (“four ways 
of understanding”) are naturalism, idealism, 
realism, and pragmatism. The book gives clear 
expositions of each of these philosophies and 
their application to “three different areas of 
human experience which are too commonly set 
apart from each other”—in education, religion, 
and philosophy. 

The book is particularly well organized for its 
purposes. Chapters analyzing each of the philos- 
ophies are followed by descriptions of the cor- 
responding characteristic practices in the fields 
of education and religion. 


Dorothy MeCushey 





This column is conducted regularly by 
Miss McCuskey and all unsigned reviews 
are by her. Names of other reviewers are 
placed at the end of their reviews. 

Books for review may be sent to Miss 
McCuskey at the School of Education, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
It will not, however, be possible to review 
all unsolicited material. Choice of ma- 
terial for review is made on the criteria 
of possible use in teacher-education insti- 
tutions and field-training programs. 











Butler finds that “naturalism is still common- 
ly practiced in education”; that “idealism has 
decidedly influenced educational thought and 
practice”; that, while some educators are con- 
scious of their realism and are deliberate expon- 
ents of it, “many others follow realist practices 
without having considered the philosophic im- 
plications of their professional activities.” As 
for pragmatism, it “has become a leading educa- 
cational philosophy in America. . . . It has given 
education a primary and central place among 
social institutions.” The author's final chapter 
deals specifically with “three main focuses of ed- 
ucation”—the pupil, the objectives, and the edu- 
cative process. 

One hope Butler expresses will be echoed by 
many of us who are disturbed over the persistent 
separateness of disciplines in modern life and ed- 
ucation. It is this: “In quarters where philoso- 
phy is already respected, it is hoped that respect 
may be borrowed for education and religion, if 
that is lacking. In circles in which education is 
respected it is hoped that understanding may be 
borrowed for philosophy and religion, if that is 
lacking. In groups where religion is exalted it 
is hoped that respect may be borrowed for phi- 
losophy and education, wherein it is lacking.” 
—W. Carson Ryan, Reviewer. 

In 1949 a conference on Educational Problems 
of Special Cultural Groups was held at Columbia 
University with a view to introducing men and 
women deeply concerned with the education 
either of Negroes in the United States or of non- 
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Europeans in Africa and the West Indies. The 
lectures delivered to the group by specialists 
were so outstanding that the hearers insisted 
that they be published. The decision was well 
taken. The resulting volume, Cultural Groups 
and Human Relations, edited by Karl W. Bige- 
low, (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1951, $2.00) is packed with 
the distilled essence of research and experience. 
Because the lectures were printed as they were 
talked, the book is eminently readable. 

Let me illustrate the use of the words “dis- 
tilled essence.” In 14 pages, Allison Davis dis- 
cusses socialization and acculturation, the role of 
social status in the individual's development, 
and reports on the powerful influence of cultural 
factors upon intelligence and intelligence test- 
ing. The annotated references at the end of the 
chapter send us on to his own research, as well 
as to that of Dollard, Warner, and others. Gor- 
don W. Allport and Charles S. Johnson are simi- 
larly integrative on the topics of personality and 
cultural groups and international problems. 
Ralph E. McGill, editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, does a magnificent job of analyzing cul- 
tural groups and domestic problems of the Amer- 
ican South. 

Certain chapters of this book can be read by 
the United States undergraduates, which is more 
than can be said for some of the textbooks we 
set before them. As for myself, if I could ever 
get beyond the “have to” into the “want to,” I 
should take this book and follow its leads into 
a whole year’s reading. And note the price— 
a miraculous anachronism. 


New Ways of Learning 


By a sort of inevitable logic, the authors of 
two of the most penetrating analyses of the na- 
ture of learning written in recent years have 
gone on to write books about newer techniques 
which can facilitate learning. 

Nathaniel Cantor, author of The Dynamics 
of Learning, has produced Learning Through 
Discussion, (Human Relations for Industry, 
Buffalo, New York, 1951, $3.00). This differs 
from other books and pamphlets on the subject 
mainly in that it opens with the question of 
learning, as is proper. If the learner accepts the 
responsibility for his own learning, then the 
discussion is an important situation through 
which he may learn. If, on the other hand, the 
leader, or teacher, thinks he is responsible for 
the student’s learning, he had better read this 
book and prepare for a shock. Although the 
illustrations are oriented toward industry, the 
book is highly recommended for teachers. 

The Workshop Way of Learning (Harper 


and Brothers, New York, 1951, $2.75) is by Earl 
C. Kelley, author of Education for What is Real. 
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Here Kelley re-creates, summarizes, evaluates the 
procedures of the Wayne University workshop 
which has been running for 13 years. Exper- 
ienced “workshoppers” will find here suggestions 
which will help them reorient their own pro- 
cedures. The book is also highly recommended 
to graduate deans and other faculty skeptics who 
are sure workshoppers do nothing but sing, eat, 
and go on field trips. 

Marie I. Rasey'’s This is Learning, reviewed 
in a recent issue of THE JouRNAL, forms a sort 
of companion volume to this one, as she, too, 
is a member of the workshop staff at Wayne 
University. 

Arithmetic 

Teaching of Arithmetic, Fiftieth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part II (University of Chicago Press, 1951, 
$3.50) gives the depth and detail of the subject 
which makes it exceedingly useful to everyone 
concerned with new and important changes now 
taking place in the field. 

Who has not realized that there is something 
wrong with developing number skills through 
textbooks and drill procedures alone? On the 
other hand, when we turn to incidental arith- 
metic, even though functional in life-like situa- 
tions, we rightly sense that the pupil does not 
really learn enough to handle quantitative think- 
ing and problem solving skillfully and with 
confidence. The committee of the yearbook an- 
alyzes, concretely, the common practices in 
arithmetic teaching today, pointing out their 
strengths and limitations. It goes further and 
develops good modern practice based on child 
development, learning theory in general, and 
the scientific method of learning arithmetic in 
particular. One of the most interesting and 
meaningful approaches running throughout the 
yearbook is the experimental setting in the 
classroom through which children develop, on 
their own but with teacher guidance, number 
concepts, generalizations, and _ relationships. 
These come from insight through experience, 
but must be planned and guided. 

A brief noting of the committee and the 
problems discussed will indicate the breadth of 
the yearbook presentation: G. T. Buswell dis- 
cusses in the introduction the need for another 
yearbook because desired outcomes in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic have not been realized. He 
gives some basic needs which must be met if 
arithmetic is to function in one’s thinking and 
use. Ernest Horn shows the scope of arithmetic 
in the elementary school and its place in 
various curriculum patterns. Harry Wheat dis- 
cusses the nature and sequence of learning ac- 
tivities in arithmetic with special emphasis on 
the pupil’s motive and number-thinking as a 
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mental process. Esther Swenson describes num- 
ber experiences characteristic of the preschool 
and primary-grade child, readiness, and inter- 
pretaton of chidren’s progress to parents. C. L. 
Thiele gives content and method arithmetic in 
the middle grades; H. van Engen makes the 
same approach at the junior-senior high school. 
Herbert Spitzer analyzes, specifically, common 
instructional procedures. The changing con- 
cepts in the psychology of arithmetic are pre- 
sented by Buswell. 

Instructional materials for teaching arithmetic, 
including manipulative materials for the pupil, 
films, and pictorial materials are described as 
to use, approximate grade placement, and sources 
by Foster Grossnickle, Charlotte Junge, and 
William Metzner. Spitzer evaluates testing in- 
struments and practices in relation to present 
concepts of arithmetic teaching. 

Various aspects of the training, background 
needed, and in-service development of teachers 
of arithmetic are discussed by Grossnickle, C. V. 
Newsom, D. Banks Wilburn, and G. Max Wingo. 
Finally, B. R. Buckingham shows how arithme- 
tic evolves from the needs of society, and Bus- 
well presents needed research in the field of 
arithmetic.—Mary L. Kiser, Reviewer. 

Developing Meaningful Practices in Arithme- 
tic, (Central New York School Study Council, 
219 Slocum Hall, College Place, Syracuse 10, 
New York, 1951, $2.00) is interesting not only 
for the arithmetic content, but as a record of 
process in in-service growth. Like the yearbook 
reviewed above, the authors of this pamphlet go 
beyond the drill theory and the incidental 
learning theory. Further, when they talk about 
“meaning,” they do not mean social utility, but 
rather are working toward the development of 
“mathematically meaningful arithmetic.” Im- 
portant concepts are presented and illustrative 
learning experiences are given. It is unfortunate, 
however, that they are still asking children to 
purchase one stick of candy and zero sticks of 
candy (why the plural?) and wanting to know 
how many he has. Perhaps this is straining at 
a gnat, as the illustrations are all drawn from 
real experience with how children acquire real 
mathematical understanding. This study, the 
third progress report of the Committee on 
Flexibility, illustrates how stimulation, provision 
of expert help, and time to study can help 
teachers improve their skills in helping children 
learn. 


ASCD 1951 Yearbook 


Action for Curriculum Improvement (Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, National Education Association, 1951, 


$3.50) attempts to provide “a realistic assessment 
of curriculum improvement in action and a 
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look ahead.” A large committee, under the co- 
chairmanship of Walter A. Anderson and Wil- 
lam E. Young, developed the book with many 
illustrations of current practices. The book 
serves to document the extent of the shift in 
the last five years from central-office, large-scale 
curriculum planning to planning which begins 
with pin-point problems at the building level. 
The function of the supervisor as a resource 
person to release group leadership is exemplified 
by practices described. 

Some of the yearbooks of this Association, 
such as Organizing the Elementary School for 
Living and Learning and Fostering Mental 
Health, have been excellent for widespread use 
by teachers as well as supervisors. Others have 
been directed more toward use by supervisors 
and curriculum directors. This volume seems 
to fall into the latter class. Its usefulness might 
have been increased if more concrete materials 
had been included, perhaps in appendices. The 
chapter on evaluation, for instance, emphasizes 
the necessity of obtaining “base-line data” at 
the beginning of a program and indicates that 
some means, even though embryonic, have been 
developed by cooperative groups to obtain such 
bases for evaluation. We should have liked to 
see examples of this point. 

Again, it appears that tape recordings of 
group meetings have been useful in analyzing 
structure and process of groups. This technique 
is somewhat expensive (it takes a lot of tapes 
and ties them up), and it is time-consuming (it 
takes as long to listen to a recording of a meet- 
ing as it does to have the meeting). A transcript 
of a recording and a sample analysis might have 
encouraged others to try the technique. 

Six frontiers of curriculum improvement are 
identified. They are (1) improving democratic 
group processes and educational leadership; (2) 
using what we know about learning and growth; 
(3) working with the community and using its 
resources in planning instructional programs 
for children and youth; (4) improving curri- 
culum planning and teaching; (5) evaluating 
the curriculum and teaching; (6) educating for 
international understanding and defense of free- 
dom. Bibliographies are classified under each 
topic and should prove most useful. The book 
is readable as educational materials go. 


Preadolescent Growth 


Growth and Development of the Preadolescent, 
by Arthur Witt Blair and William H. Burton 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951, $2.25) is 
a badly needed book. Children of this age 
level have not been studied nearly so intensively 
as have those younger and those older. The 
authors of this book make no pretense to orig- 
inality. Rather, they have gathered together all 
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available information now existing about this 
age level of children. These range from the 
earliest studies of gangs to the latest ones of 
“developmental tasks.” The total effect, how- 
ever, is not of a collection, but is genuinely 
integrative, and as such it goes beyond the 
modest claims of the authors. 

The data point to the fact that the pre- 
adolescent is subject to strong cultural imposi- 
tions. There is also some evidence to challenge 
the “latency” theory which some investigators, 
particularly those with psychiatric leanings, have 
postulated about this age group. I like partic- 
ularly the last two chapters developing general 
principles for guiding the preadolescent and 
posing unexplored problems. There are enough 
unanswered questions here to keep a whole new 
generation of investigators busy. 


Financing Public Schools 


Financing Public Schools in the United States, 
by Arvid G. Burke (Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1951, $4.50) deals with policies and prac- 
tices in the financing of the public schools. The 
book is divided into four parts. Part I deals 
with governmental spending and public expendi- 
tures, and with policies and principles under- 
lying public-school expenditures. Part II traces 
the development of the sources of revenue used 
for school support and an appraisal of each 
source. Part III outlines the policies and prac- 
tices of central governments (federal and state) 
in public-school finance. Part IV deals with the 
operational aspects of local finances. 

This book is a good treatise on the subject. 
The author gives serious attention to the trends 
that have created inflation and financial prob- 
lems. He examines and appraises public-school 
revenue sources and gives guidance in obtaining 
maximum return for school spending. This book 
contains a very comprehensive treatment of 
revenue sources, perhaps the most complete 
treatment given by any single author in the 
past 25 years. The section devoted to operational 
finance is adequate and practical. The book is 


well written and has an excellent bibliography. 
—W. E. Rosenstengel, Reviewer. 


Guides to Inexpensive 
Curriculum Materials 


Three new excellent resource guides to inex- 
pensive materials in the social studies developed 
by Leonard S. Kenworthy, president, Middle 
States Council for the Social Studies, are in 
areas where we need to work and in which the 
materials are widely scattered. They are: 

Asia in the Social Studies Curriculum, 1951, 
50¢. 

Free and Inexpensive Materials on World Af- 
fairs, 1951, $1.00. 

Developing World-Minded Children: Re- 
sources for Elementary School Children, 1951, 
30¢. 

All are comprehensive, excellently organized, 
cross-referenced, and include such related ma- 
terials as stamps, flat pictures, maps, addresses 
for correspondence. Material for younger children 
is included, but the author's feeling is that we 
need to concentrate in the upper grades and 
high schools. These pamphlets should be in- 
dispensable both to libraries, supervisors, and 
teachers. All may be obtained from Mr. Ken- 
worthy, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New 
York. 

New editions are available also to the fol- 
lowing: 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curri- 
culum Materials (Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin, 1951, $4.50) . 

Educator’s Guide to Free Films (same, $6.00) . 

These voluminous guides are expensive, but 
they should be worth the cost to any school 
making extensive use of a wide range of ma- 
terials. Although free commercial materials 
have to be used with caution, there are included 
here all sorts of government and other materials 
with no advertising. The guides are models of 
desirable format, organization, cross references, 
and completeness. 
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AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The 1952 Regional Conferences of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. Arrangements are being com- 
pleted for the fifth annual series of regional con- 
ferences through which the Commission fosters 
the study of problems of major importance in 
the area of teacher education and professional 
standards. Early in 1952 eight regional con- 
ferences are scheduled as follows: 


Dates Place Hotel 

January 4-5 Boston Bradford 
January 11-12 Washington Mayflower 
January 14-15 Nashville Andrew Jackson 
January 18-19 Oklahoma City Biltmore 
January 21-22 Des Moines Kirkwood 
January 25-26 Santa Monica Mirro Mar 
January 28-29 Spokane Davenport 
February 1-2 Chicago Sherman 


Participation in the regional conferences is 
limited to delegates nominated by the state edu- 
cation associations and national professional or- 
ganizations. Plans are being cooperatively 
developed by leaders in the respective areas and 
the headquarters office of the Commission. 

Major areas identified for study in the 1952 
sessions are (1) impact of the manpower shortage 
on the schools, (2) teacher education for civilian 
defense, (3) accreditation of teacher education, 
(4) education for emphasis on teaching of moral 
and spiritual values, and (5) problems suggested 
for study within each region. 

Regional meetings of the National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification will be held on the day preceding 
the Commission conferences. F. Floyd Herr, 
president of NASDTEC, has announced that the 
agenda for the Association meetings will include 
(1) consideration of final draft of proposed 
standards for approval of teacher-education in- 
stitutions, (2) proposed National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, and (3) 
regional problems of state directors. 

The Teacher and Professional Organizations 
is the title of a volume issued jointly by the 
Commission and the National Association of 


Secretaries of State Teachers Associations. The 
first draft is no more than tentative and is being 
used experimentally in approximately 50 selected 
teacher-education institutions during the first 
semester of the 1951-52 academic year. 

The volume, now in mimeographed form, will 
be revised in accordance with suggestions of- 
fered by the institutions now experimenting 
with it. It is hoped that printed copies will be 
available for general distribution and use at the 
opening of the 1952-53 academic year. 

The purpose of the document is to provide 
the basis for orientation of preservice students 
to the objectives and work of teachers’ profes- 
sional organizations—local, state, and national. 
The table of contents is as follows: Section I. 
A Teacher Looks at the Professions. Unit topics: 
“Identifying a Profession,” “Evolution of the 
Professions,” “Emerging Characteristics of the 
Teaching Profession,” “Present Status of the 
Teaching Profession,” “Problems Faced by the 
Teaching Profession.” Section Il. A Teacher 
Grows Professionally. Unit topics: “Starting in 
the Professional Organization—the Beginning 
Teacher,” “The Professional Organization— 
Means of the Continuing Growth.” Section III. 
A Teacher Looks at the Past and the Future. 
Unit topics: “Beginning of Teachers’ Organiza- 
tions,” “Developing Local Associations,” “De- 
veloping State Associations,” “Developing the 
National Education Association,” “Developing 
Special-Interest Associations,” “Developing Inter- 
national Organizations,” “Accomplishments of 
the Organized Teaching Profession,” “A Blue- 
print for the Future.” 

The Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, NEA, will hold its 1952 an- 
nual convention in Boston, Massachusetts, Feb- 
ruary 10-14. Theme of the annual meeting will 
be “Growing Up in An Anxious Age.” Study 
groups will be centered about six major areas, 
as follows: (1) changing curriculum design, (2) 
fostering professional growth, (3) curriculum re- 
search, (4) school in community, (5) growing up 
in today’s world, and (6) impact of mobilization 
on the curriculum. 
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New ASCD publications include: 

Instructional Leadership in Small Schools, pre- 
pared by a committee under the co-chairmanship 
of Kate V. Wofford and John Dotson, an 83- 
page pamphlet designed to help all who are 
concerned with improving the quality of in- 
structional leadership in small schools. (Price: 
$1.25.) 

Time and Funds for Curriculum Development, 
a 16-page bulletin reporting a study of ways 
in which school systems provide time and funds 
for curriculum work. Prepared by Iowa ASCD 
under the chairmanship of Hale Reid, this pub- 
lication is invaluable to supervisory personnel 
and teacher groups interested in examples of 
good practices in school systems. (Price: 50 cents.) 

List of Outstanding Teaching and Learning 
Materials (1951 Edition), prepared by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of L. Thomas 
Hopkins. This 40-page bulletin is an excellent 
reference for outstanding curriculum materials 
which have been produced during the period 
1948-1950. (Price: 75 cents.) —Robert R. Leeper. 

The Revisitation Program of The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
is under way this fall with visits planned to an 
initial group of 33 colleges before January 1. 
Preparations began for these visits with two 
major policy decisions: (1) to leave the evalua- 
tion of the institutional program on general 
matters to the regional association, and (2) to 
evaluate the professional program with instru- 
ments which use qualitative criteria. The former 
decision grew naturally out of the new require- 
ment that all institutions applying for member- 
ship be members of a regional association where 
this arrangement was possible. The second de- 
cision came after long experience with the use 
of quantitative criteria by the AACTE and the 
AATC, as well as by other accrediting associa- 
tions. Quantitative data will continue to enter 
into judgments, but many more factors will 
modify judgments on the basis of such data. 

The construction of this relatively new kind 
of instrument for evaluation was carried out by 
the Committee on Studies and Standards of the 
AACTE. The earliest forms were tried out in a 
series of clinics on four campuses in January, 
1951, and revised in the light of this experience 
by consultants Edward S. Evenden and H. T. 
Batchelder. 

The aspects of the college which come under 
study are (1) definition, objectives, and organiza- 
tion of a college for teacher education; (2) admis- 
sion, selection, guidance, and placement; (3) 
preparation of faculty; (4) teaching load of 
faculty; (5) curriculum-instructional patterns; 


(6) professional laboratory experiences; (7) 
library; (8) financial support; (9) appointment, 
academic freedom, and tenure. In addition, ten- 
tative standards have been devoloped for the 
evaluation of advanced professional programs. 

The standards and the schedules are accom- 
panied by a manual which gives a brief story of 
the development of the program of intervisita- 
tion. It also contains suggestions growing out of 
the experiences in the four clinics. 

It is significant that the manual places pri- 
mary emphasis on the use by the college of the 
instruments to improve its own programs. The 
process does not lend itself to a cut-and-dried 
statistical treatment. Time will be required to 
discuss the values under consideration. Specific 
suggestions are made in the manual on how to 
prepare for a visit. The visit itself is not an in- 
spection in the narrow sense. Since the coopera- 
tion of all the staff is required, the thoughtful 
reading of this manual and general discussion of 
the nature and purpose of the program are 
especially desirable. 

The Accrediting Committee is not pressing 
colleges to go forward with the intervisitation 
program unless the staff is ready to undertake 
the study with maximum benefit. 

The wide demand for the copies of the stand- 
ards, schedules, and manual indicates that the 
intervisitation program is challenging the mem- 
ber institutions and others to analyze their pro- 
grams and resources. 

The involvement of staff members in the dis- 
cussion places emphasis on a wider participation 
by the staff in finding the legitimate purposes 
of the college and evaluating the resources at 
their disposal. Some of the earlier experiences 
indicate that these new instruments can develop 
dynamic results——Charles W. Hunt. 

The 1952 National Teacher Supply and De- 
mand Study, fifth in the series of annual investi- 
gations of this problem, is already in progress. 
Full participation in Part I, the “supply-of-teach- 
ers” phase, is again anticipated by all states. 
Last year 23 states, Alaska, and the District of 
Columbia participated in Part II, the “demand- 
for-teachers” phase; 37 states, Alaska, and the 
District of Columbia found it possible to analyze 
the preparation of elementary-school teachers 
and thus be represented in Part III of the 1951 
report. With the rapidly growing conviction 
that these facts are essential to effective counsel- 
ing, both at the high-school and the college 
levels, more states are devising means for partici- 
pation in the latter two parts of the 1952 study. 
Release of the 1952 report is anticipated well 
in advance of the close of the current school year. 
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STATE BY STATE 


CALIFORNIA 


New program for the preparation of business 
teachers. In July, 1949, the State Board of Edu- 
cation adopted a major revision of the general 
secondary credential. This credential, which 
authorizes the teaching of all subjects in grades 
seven through 14, has required five years of 
preparation since it was first adopted many 
years ago. The new revision, which became 
effective on September 1, 1951, includes a num- 
ber of significant changes. 

The most far-reaching change is the outline 
of a major in special subjects such as art, music, 
physical education, business education, agri- 
culture, and similar fields. California long ago 
established separate special secondary credentials 
in these special subjects, based on four years of 
preparation. The new general secondary re- 
quirement specifies that a major in one of these 
special subjects shall be the completion of the 
requirements for the special secondary credential 
in that field. The net effect of this regulation, it 
was hoped, would be to cause the 17 special sec- 
ondary credentials to become uniform in the out- 
line of preparation which they require. The re- 
quirements in the special fields at the present 
time vary from 24 semester hours to 44 semester 
hours. 

The first results of this anticipated outcome 
are in the form of the new revision for the 
special secondary credential in business educa- 
tion which was recommended for adoption to 
the State Board of Education at its meeting on 
October 25. This program for business teachers 
is designed to be coordinated so that a candidate 
may readily go from the four-year special pro- 
gram into the five-year general program without 
having to duplicate any courses. For example, 
the same number of semester hours of directed 
teaching (6) required in the general secondary 
will now be required in the special secondary 
in business education. 

Another significant feature of this program 
of preparation for business teachers is that it 
will prepare them to teach general business 
courses and in addition at ‘cast two special 
subjects, such as accounting, secretarial train- 
ing, merchandising, and business management. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of this 
new program for the preparation of business 
teachers is the method by which the changes 
were accomplished. State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction Roy E. Simpson appointed 
a statewide committee for this purpose in Octo- 
ber, 1950. This was a representative committee 
consisting of 11 school administrators, five busi- 
ness teachers, two representatives from such 


professional associations as the California Teach- 
ers Association, six representatives of teacher- 
training institutions, and three from the State 
Department of Education. As the basis for 
determining a proper standard of training, the 
State Department of Education instructed the 
committee to undertake a factual analysis to 
determine the functions performed and the 
qualifications needed by teachers of business 
education. The use of the job-analysis tech- 
nique, a familiar one to those in the field of 
vocational education, was readily applied by the 
committee through several statewide studies. 
An example of the application of the results of 
the studies to the kind of requirements recom- 
mended by the committee is in the teaching of 
general business. One survey showed that most 
teachers in the field of business were engaged 
in teaching the common business-education sub- 
jects, such as typewriting, bookkeeping and 
record keeping, and shorthand. This resulted 
in a requirement in the credential for all 
teachers to be competent to handle courses in 
this area. 

The new program for the training of busi- 
ness teachers becomes effective July 1, 1953. This 
will give those candidates attempting to qualify 
under the old program an opportunity to do 
so before the new advanced standard becomes 
effective. 

Fingerprinting. In 1951 a law was enacted 
requiring all applicants for teaching credentials, 
the renewal of such credentials, and the issuance 
of life diplomas to submit duplicate copies of 
personal identification cards (fingerprint cards) 
with all applications for credentials submitted 
on or after September 22, 1951. The regulations 
authorize any law-enforcement agency—state, 
county, or city—to take the fingerprints of ap- 
plicants. Fingerprint cards used by existing 
agencies are acceptable for credential applicants. 
The purpose of this legislation is to assure the 
public that the professional conduct of all per- 
sons certificated in California will be of the 
same high standard as their professional train- 
ing. So far as is known, California is the first 
state to require fingerprinting of its public- 
school teachers as a condition for certification. 

New statewide committee. The State Depart- 
ment of Education has a statewide committee at 
work revising the special secondary credential 
in physical education. In the process of being 
named are two additional statewide committees— 
one for revising the preparation and certification 
of teachers of homemaking and the other to 
study the training and certification needed for 
school nurses. The latter committee is being 
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launched in cooperation with the California 
Staite Department of Public Health. 

Reorganization of Credentials Office. For the 
last several years the Credentials Office of the 
California State Department of Education has 
been undergoing a program of reorganization. 
Additional staff has been secured so that the 
Credentials Office, in a three-year period, has 
grown from 32 to 47, of whom 14 are profes- 
sional personnel. A part of the new increase 
in personnel includes I.B.M. key-punch opera- 
tors. Through a special grant from the State 
Department of Finance, the Credentials Office 
this year will be busily engaged in converting 
its present procedures to I.B.M. tabulating- 
machine methods, and in installing a new type 
of modern flexoline index system. By the spring 
of 1952, the office should be equipped with 
the most modern record-keeping and statistical 
system available. This will make possible the 
compilation of studies and data on teacher edu- 
ction which have heretofore been unavailable 
about the teachers of California.—James C. Stone. 

A study of student teaching. From the earliest 
days of its formation in 1946, the California 
Council on Teacher Education has been con- 
cerned with the crucial problems of student 
teaching. Since the Council was formed partly 
for the purpose of providing a representative 
advisory body to the California State Depart- 
ment of Education on certain matters of teacher 
education, it soon began to study student teach- 
ing, a recognized part of the state credential 
requirements. The State Department of Educa- 
tion, like other agencies, observed the wide dis- 
crepancies in  student-teaching requirements 
from one institution to another and the ele- 
ments of friction existing between groups of 
supervising teachers and college representatives, 
and then through the Council raised pointed 
questions about the role of student teaching 
in preservice programs of teacher education. At 
about this same time the California Teachers 
Association became more interested in the role 
its members were playing as supervising teachers 
in institutional programs. Many colleges, too, 
had grown increasingly aware of weaknesses in 
their own student-teaching provisions. 

These forces came together in the developing 
California Council on Teacher Education which, 
since 1947, has given more and more attention 
to the necessity of studying the problems of 
student teaching and remedying certain con- 
ditions which were apparent to all the above 
agencies. A most aggressive step was taken last 
spring when a long-term committee was estab- 
lished under the chairmanship of Hubert 


Semans of The California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege. A Northern Subcommittee and a Southern 
Subcommittee were established to carry out the 
actual study and work with members drawn 
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from colleges, school-district administrations, 
supervising teachers, and the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

During the autumn of 1951 local work-study 
groups were established in the areas adjacent 
to many colleges. These groups attacked certain 
local problems in student teaching which were 
suggested by an authoritative statement called 
“Proposed Guidelines for Student Teaching.” 
This statement had been thoroughly discussed 
at meetings of the Council during the previous 
two years and now represents a pattern of 
thought around which Council members have 
expressed general agreement. 

These work-study groups have displayed a 
real enthusiasm about resolving some of the 
student-teaching issues which have been put 
aside or temporized for so many years. Having 
the points of view of teachers, student teachers, 
parents, and college supervisors, these groups 
seem destined to make increasing contributions 
to the improvement of teacher education in 
California.—B. Frank Gillette. 

CONNECTICUT 

Teachers College of Connecticut establishes 
Citizenship Education Center. A Connecticut 
Regional Center of the Columbia University 
Citizenship Education Project was established 
at the Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, this fall. Designed to assist teachers and 
administrators in improving the quality and 
effectiveness of citizenship education, the Project 
is financed through a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation to Columbia University. Teachers 
College of Connecticut was selected by the 
Project to serve the Connecticut area. The 
selection has been approved by the Connecticut 
State Board of Education. 

Philmore B. Wass, of the department of 
social science, has been appointed director. 
Fifteen schools throughout the state are co- 
operating with the college in the organization 
of the Citizenship Project. An orientation meet- 
ing for teachers and administrators engaging 
in the work was held at the college from Octo- 
ber 1-5. 

The major function of the Teachers College 
of Connecticut Center will be to introduce 
into the schools of the state and incorporate 
into the college program for teacher training 
new methods of teaching and developing citizen- 
ship education. 

Teachers College of Connecticut features Fes- 
tival of Nations. A Festival of Nations program 
featuring the songs and dances of 12 nationality 
groups was held at the Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, last spring as part 
of the College UNESCO Council's fund-raising 
campaign to send a student abroad during the 
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summer. Citizens volunteered to assist in the 
program by presenting colorful dances and 
rendering musical representations of their 
respective nationalities. Those participating in 
the program included descendents of Irish, 
Polish, Mexican, Italian, Lithuanian, French, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Israelian, Panamanian, 
Brazilian, and Spanish immigrants. The UNESCO 
Council raised more than $800 through contribu- 
tions from the Festival of Nations and various 
other film presentations held at the college. As 
a result, Aili Hakkila, a junior from Brooklyn, 
Connecticut, was selected by the student body 
to receive the trip to Europe conducted by the 
Experience in International Living. 

Connecticut High-School UNESCO Conference 
attracts 650. More than 650 high-school students 
from throughout Connecticut participated in 
the third annual UNESCO High-School Con- 
ference held on the campus of the Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut, New Britain, April 4. Stu- 
dents from more than 50 Connecticut com- 
munities attended the meeting. In group dis- 
cussions led by college students and faculty mem- 
bers these topics were discussed: (1) Has Korea 
weakened or strengthened the U. N.? (2) How 
may the policies of the Asiatic nations be ex- 
plained? (3) Has the U. N. justified its exist- 
ence? and (4) Atlantic Union or U. N.? Two 
previous conferences considered “UNESCO and 
the high-school student” in 1949 and “Human 
rights” in 1950.—William J. Naughton. 


IDAHO 


The Idaho Education Committee on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards will, for 
the third consecutive year, sponsor three one- 
day workshops in widely separated centers to 
consider these problems: (1) maintaining pres- 
ent standards of certification, (2) termination 
of teaching permits—when—how? (3) continu- 
ance and further development of in-service 
programs for teachers, (4) revision of the present 
school law and problems course, (5) internship 
training, (6) preparation of teachers who work 
with atypical children, and (7) effects of closing 
the two state teachers colleges upon teacher sup- 
ply and demand. 

Idaho State College is experimenting with 
a new program of teacher training. After partici- 
pating in the general developmental program for 
three years, students spend a full semester con- 
centrating on student teaching and activities 
directly related to teaching in a poststudent 
teaching session.—Arley F. Rost. 


ILLINOIS 
certificates discontinued. 


Illinois 


has discontinued issuance of emergency certi- 
ficates of any type. The emergency certificate 
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has been replaced by a provisional certificate 
which can be obtained by examination only, ex- 
cept in cases where the applicant has a bachelor’s 
degree and comes within eight semester hours 
of meeting the requirements for the standard 
certificate. Provisional certificates may be issued 
only until July 1, 1953. 

Legislation has been enacted providing for 
an increase in the number of classroom teachers 
on the State Teacher Certification Board. 

The Illinois Education Association Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards has chosen a committee to continue 
the study of teacher-education standards in the 
state.—Luther J. Black. 

News notes. The State of Illinois by legis- 
lation effective July 1, 1951, has given full 
autonomy to the Teachers College Board govern- 
ing the teacher-training institutions at Charles- 
ton, DeKalb, Macomb, and Normal. The gov- 
ernor nominates nine members for six-year 
terms of service, with three terms ending each 
odd-numbered year. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Director of Finance 
are ex-officio members. 

Nonacademic employees will join with similar 
employees at the University of Illinois and at 
Southern Illinois University in a unified Uni- 
versity Employees System as of January 1, 1952, 
taking similar organization to Illinois Civil 
Service. 

Appropriations for operation during the bien- 
nium 1951-53 have made possible the function- 
ing of a revised salary schedule with $3600.00 
as a minimum nine-month salary. Liberal funds 
were provided for a program of repair and re- 
habilitation of physical plants. No new build- 
ings are provided but funds to draw plans 
and specifications for needed structure were 
appropriated. 

Placement of 1951 graduates has been quite 
satisfactory with an outstanding shortage of 
elementary-school teachers.—Robert G. Buzzard. 


KENTUCKY 


State Commission participates in statewide 
Leadership Conference. “Teacher education and 
professional standards” was one of the three 
areas explored by the Leadership Conference 
sponsored in August, 1951, by the Kentucky 
Education Association on the campus of Eastern 
Kentucky State College. T. M. Stinnett, Execu- 
tive Secretary, The National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
was the analyst for this area of discussion. The 
Kentucky Commission members served as group 
leaders and consultants. There were 222 partici- 
pants and their evaluations contained abundant 
evidence that they left the conference with a 
renewed feeling of responsibility to their pro- 
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fession and with strengthened beliefs in high 
standards of certification and high standards 
of quality for teacher-training programs. The 
major concern of the groups was the quality of 
programs being provided in the colleges to 
prospective teachers. Perhaps the most signi- 
ficant outcome of the conference was the develop- 
ment of plans for a state conference called by 
the Commission to study, evaluate, and re-think 
present college programs of teacher preparation. 
The plans include wide participation by teachers 
from each of the 232 school systems and from 
each of the 33 colleges. This conference will 
be held in December, 1951. 

Joint conference of Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Education and the State Cooperative 
Committee in Educational Administration. On 
September 24 and 25 a joint conference was held 
to plan programs of preparation for all ad- 
ministrative positions in keeping with the new 
certification program based on essential com- 
petencies of effective superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors. Seventy persons from 
public-school systems, the State Department of 
Education, the Kentucky Education Association, 
and the six colleges and universities offering 
these programs of preparation participated in 
a two-day work-group conference. The major 
task was to determine the professional experi- 
ence to provide in each area of preparation 
in order to develop the competencies set up by 
leaders in the field as essential in today’s school 
leaders. Three staff members from George 
Peabody College, the regional center of the 
Southern States Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration, assisted in the confer- 
ence. The Council on Public Higher Education 
sponsored this important conference. 

Columbia University assists Kentucky work- 
shop on Citizenship Education Project. With 
the assistance of ten staff members from 
Columbia University, 16 school systems in 
Kentucky have launched programs in Citizen- 
ship Education in cooperation with CEP. The 
venture is sponsored by the In-Service Teacher 
Training staff of the Division of Teacher Train- 
ing and Certification of the State Department 
of Education and the school superintendents of 
the five systems that hold membership in the 
Associated Public School Systems of Columbia 
University.—Louise Combs. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Springfield College, for the first time in its 
history, admitted women to its 1951 fresh- 


man class. This was made possible by the 
completion of a women’s dormitory and other 
additions to physical facilities. The majority 
of young women now entered are preparing for 
a teaching career in elementary or secondary 
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schools, many of them specializing in physical 
education or recreation. The enrollment at 
Springfield in teacher education, although 
slightly less than in recent years, is greater 
than was anticipated.—Paul M. Limbert. 

Boston College has announced that it will 
open a four-year School of Education in Sep- 
tember, 1952. This will be the first on-campus 
undergraduate branch of Boston College that 
will be coeducational. The Graduate School, 
which has been coeducational in all depart- 
ments for 25 years, shows an upward trend in 
enrollment this fall in the Department of Edu- 
cation, which last year had a 33 per cent jump 
in enrollment over that of 1949-50.—Charles F. 
Donovan, S. J. 


MISSOURI 


Teacher standards improve. Missouri has 
made significant gains in the standards of ele- 
mentary-school teachers during the past four 
years. During the year 1946-47, only 38.2 per 
cent of all elementary-school teachers in the 
state had 120 hours of credit, whereas for the 
year 1950-51, 50.9 per cent of them had reached 
the 120-hour level. In 1946-47, 29.6 per cent 
of the elementary-school teachers had less than 
60 hours, but last year the percentage with 
less than 60 hours was 16.2. Four years ago 
Missouri had 844 elementary-school teachers with 
no credit, whereas last year there were only 
22 in service who had done no college work. 
These figures give evidence to the fact that a 
real program of improvement is under way, and 
it is significant to note a gain of 2521 degree- 
holding elementary-school teachers from 1947 
to 1951.—Irvin F. Coyle. 


NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey Legislature has authorized a 
referendum on a $15,000,000 bond issue. If 
passed, the money raised through the bond issue 
will be appropriated for construction of urgently 
needed additional facilities at the six New 
Jersey state teachers colleges. 

Construction has been completed on a new 
million-dollar campus for Paterson State Teach- 
ers College. The new campus, located at North 
Haledon, New Jersey, is the former home of 
Garrett A. Hobart, the 24th vice president of 
the United States. The Manor House has been 
remodeled to serve as an administration and 
library building. One modern classroom build- 
ing has also been constructed. 

E. DeAlton Partridge, former dean, has been 
appointed the new president of Montclair State 
Teachers College. He replaces Harry A. Sprague, 
who is retiring after many years of service 
devoted to the cause of education in New Jersey. 
Clyde M. Huber, formerly dean of Wilson 
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Teachers College, Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed as the new dean at Montclair. 

A highlight of the summer months was the 
New Jersey Government Institute sponsored by 
the Bureau of Government Research of Rutgers 
University, the State University of New Jersey, 
and the six New Jersey state teachers colleges. 
This institute was the outgrowth of an idea 
conceived by Robert H. Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education. Teachers enrolled 
in the two-week institute discussed problems 
of state government with legislators and state 
officials. Field trips were made to study the 
agencies and institutions under consideration. 
The institute was so successful that it is planned 
to continue it as an annual event. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New 
Jersey, has been approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education to offer a curriculum to pre- 
pare elementary-school teachers.—S. David 
Winans. 


NEW YORK 


An advisory committee met in September for 
the purpose of reviewing policies and processes 
in teacher education and certification in New 
York State. This committee, consisting of 
representatives of the colleges, the public 
schools, and the New York State Education 
Department, considered problems currently 
under study relating to the revision of certi- 
ficates, the fifth-year program in the academic 
fields, and the articulation of teacher educa- 
tion with the Readjustment Program in the 
high schools. The Division of Higher Education 
is sponsoring a meeting which is expected to 
precipitate a vigorous campaign for the selec- 
tive recruitment of teachers in New York 
State.—William P. Viall. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


News notes. Plans are being made for an 
evaluation of the teacher-education curricula 
at the University of North Dakota in prepara- 
tion for an intervisitation program by the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion scheduled for 1952 or 1953. An all-Univer- 
sity Teacher Education Committee with sub- 
divisions in each of the teaching fields has been 
organized. 

Plans are being activated for the replacement 
of Woodworth Hall, old Education building, 
on the campus of the University, with a build- 
ing equipped to meet modern trends and de- 
mands of undergraduate and graduate educa- 
tion. Woodworth Hall was completely destroyed 
by fire two years ago.—Garold D. Holstine. 

of sound and music at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. All students majoring 
in music at the University of North Dakota are 
required to take a course in the psychology of 
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sound and music. The course is taught as a 
laboratory science, with three hours of lectures 
and two of laboratory each week. Objectives 
of the course are (1) to help the students gain 
familiarity with the physical character of sound 
and better understand the possibilities of voice 
and instruments; (2) to develop a more objective 
attitude in evaluating the character of a per- 
formance and to lay a basis for its improve- 
ment; (3) to train for objectivity in describing 
a performance; (4) to evaluate and design an 
appropriate testing program for guidance and 
counseling in music; (5) to improve the methods 
of teaching and of learning music; (6) to under- 
stand better the learning of motor skills; (7) 
to lay a basis for musical esthetics. 

In carrying out these objectives, several stand- 
ard texts on the psychology of music are read 
and discussed, but emphasis is placed upon 
certain laboratory exercises which include a 
study of the physiology and anatomy of the ear. 
The study of the characteristics of sound is 
carried out through the use of a public-address 
system, an oscilloscope, and photographic equip- 
ment. Vowel and instrumental sounds are 
played and photographed off the oscilloscope and 
the partials of these tones analyzed by semi- 
graphical methods. The musical characteristics 
of voice, piano, and violin are stressed in addi- 
tion to the study of certain band and orchestral 
instruments. 

Objectivity in performance rating is studied 
through a survey of ways of acquiring skills, 
through phonograph records and personal per- 
formance, through Seashore’s performance and 
phrasing scores, and finally through the con- 
struction of practical rating scales for evaluat- 
ing performance at music contests and festivals. 
The topics in the course are arranged so that 
the students can participate unofficially in rat- 
ing actual performances. 

The general psychology of perception, learn- 
ing, memory, feeling, and intelligence is sup- 
plemented through additional lectures and 
readings in order to make these conventional 
psychological topics adaptable to music. 

Criteria of a scientific attitude and in pub- 
lication are reviewed and articles on music 
from current journals are read and discussed 
in terms of these criteria. Various tests and 
apparati used in motor-skills research are dem- 
onstrated and a broad foundation is laid for 
an understanding of learning musical motor 
skills. Standard tests of aptitude, achievement, 
and appreciation in music are given, scored, 
and investigated for their reliability, validity, 
and the relative precision for quantitative or 
qualitative interpretation. With the aid of 
the facilities at KILO, local radio station, orig- 
inal test records are frequently cut in order to 
familiarize the student with the characteristics 
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and technique of test construction and methods 
of recording. A comprehensive rating scale of 
musical personality is constructed and used in 
rating several local musicians and pupils in 
order to demonstrate the advantage of systematic 
procedures in this respect. 

Usually students are required to give in 
class two or three short talks, well substantiated 
in fact and reference, that might be of interest 
to P.T.A. members and other groups of lay- 
men.—Hermann F. Buegel. 

The North Dakota Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, Recreation, and Coaches Association has 
prepared a course of study for secondary schools, 
which was published by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. This is now used by physi- 
cal-education teachers in the schools of the 
state. Workshops in elementary and secondary 
physical education have been held in the four 
districts of the state during the past two years. 

The physical education department for wom- 
en at the University of North Dakota trains for 
elementary as well as for secondary schools. 
Practice teaching is done in the Grand Forks 
city schools. A major in physical education 
received the State Delta Kappa Gamma Award 
given annually to the student who has done the 
best work in teacher-training for the year 1950- 
51. Delta Kappa Gamma is the national honor- 
ary society for women in the teaching profes- 
sions.—Grace O. Rhonemus. 


OREGON 


Critics of school policies are not so numerous 
as the volume of criticism would seem to indi- 
cate, according to the findings of a graduate 
workshop in education at Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege. A six-weeks’ survey of Oregon City, using 
accepted principles of random sampling, in- 
dicated this encouraging fact. For each critic of 
the subjects taught 25 supported continuation 
of courses now taught or increased offerings of 
similar kind. 

Even in the area of greatest protest—foreign 
languages—every critic was matched by eight 
who favored present practices or advocated more 
emphasis on foreign languages. Sex education 
in the high school was favored by a still higher 
ratio. 

The weakness of the opposition to school taxes 
was equally surprising and encouraging. The 
sampling indicated that, of a population of 
8000, only 40 were violently opposed to any 
tax increase; 200 believed that the present 
budget was adequate; while over 500 strongly 
favored a larger budget, with more than 1100 
ready to support increased taxes for certain ex- 
panded services. 

These findings, together with many other facts 
of significance for the formulation of school 
policies, were reported at a public forum in 


Oregon City by the Lewis and Clark summer 
workshop at the conclusion of its survey, July 
20. They closely parallel findings during the two 
previous summers by similar workshops study- 
ing the Oswego Lake district. If these suburban 
communities are typical of the country as a 
whole, the barrage of criticism against every- 
thing except formal drill is quite out of pro- 
portion to the true volume of opposition to 
functional education. 

These graduate workshops constitute an ex- 
periment in motivation in the field of teacher 
education. This experiment was undertaken to 
meet the criticism that teacher-education insti- 
tutions do not practice the principles they advo- 
cate. To assure a “felt need” on the part of 
teachers-in-training this college has accepted in- 
vitations from school boards in suburban dis- 
tricts to study community backgrounds of the 
schools and report back to the community in 
public forums and written interpretations. 

The objective has been to make young edu- 
cators more community conscious, and to give 
them techniques for making community surveys. 
In order to provide ideal motivation members 
of the workshop have been given freedom to 
determine the aspects of the community which 
they would study and the methods they would 
employ. This has tended to dramatize the fact 
that they are facing problems of their own, not 
carrying out assignments of a professor. Since 
the reports would be public and would probably 
have a bearing on their future promotions, mem- 
bers made diligent efforts to discover both what 
areas are considered significant and what methods 
are approved by recognized educational leaders 
and survey experts. These oral and written re- 
ports were considered better tests of learning 
than final examinations or term papers; the 
reactions of the school board and community 
leaders were accepted as better evaluation than 
grades assigned by the faculty. 

Less surprising than the weakness of actual 
opposition to modern educational methods was 
the emphasis of parents of school children on 
the need for more vocational guidance in the 
schools, with the childless patrons indicating 
more concern for training in better use of 
English. All favored greater emphasis on citi- 
zenship training. 

One discovery that may have high significance 
for the future of public education was the large 
number of adults who wish to continue educa- 
tion. Adults, including nearly one-half the total 
population interviewed, appear ready to join 
self-improvement clubs, or classes in art, music, 
gardening, and business. This interest appears 
to be largely cultural rather than vocational. 
Few were concerned to take training for voca- 
tions they might prefer to their present occu- 
pations, even if courses were available. 
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The graduate workshop, although still con- 
ducted as an experiment, has become a regular 
feature of the summer session of Lewis and Clark 
College. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Recognition of home and school visitors. The 
law in Pennsylvania gives the same recognition 
to home and school visitors as it does to all 
other professional employees in the public 
schools. Salary schedules, sabbatical leaves of 
absence, tenure, retirement rights, and all other 
privileges enjoyed by professional employees are 
equally enjoyed by home and school visitors 
when they are certificated as such in accordance 
with the educational and professional require- 
ments provided for home and school visitors’ 
certificates. 

New educational requirements have been es- 
tablished for such certificates. The State Council 
of Education adopted the new regulations May 5, 
1950. In order to provide adequate notice both 
to the colleges and universities preparing such 
persons and to all prospective home and school 
visitors, however, the regulations were not made 
effective until September 1, 1951. Prior to that 
date the home and school visitor's certificate 
was issued on the basis of a minimum of six 
semester hours of preparation closely related 
to the work of the home and school visitor. As a 
result of innumerable conferences with adminis- 
trators and supervisors and home and school 
visitors in the field, the new standards were sug- 
gested to the State Council of Education and 
formally approved. All home and school visitors 
certificated in the future will be required to hold 
a baccalaureate degree from an approved col- 
lege or university and to have included in such 
preparation six semester hours specifically in 
the field of education related to the work of 
the home and school visitor, four semester hours 
in psychology, six semester hours in sociology, 
and two semester hours in legal provisions per- 
taining to child welfare. In addition, the appli- 
cant must furnish evidence that he has com- 
pleted at least one of the following experiences: 
one year of successful teaching experience in the 
public schools; one year of social work under 
a recognized social-welfare agency; one year of 
graduate study in an approved school of social 
work. 

The college certificate to act as home and 
school visitor is valid for three annual school 
terms and may be made permanent on success- 
ful experience plus six additional semester hours 
of courses of college grade completed subsequent 
to the granting of the baccalaureate degree in 
the appropriate field.—Henry Klonower. 

The Northeastern Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association held its 
second annual conference on teacher education 
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and professional standards at Sunbury, Pennsyl- 
vania, on September 26, 1951. The theme of the 
conference was Strengthening the Profession of 
Teaching. Five different groups discussed the 
following topics: (1) Providing more favorable 
conditions for teaching (economic, social, pro- 
fessional); (2) maintaining a satisfactory balance 
between supply and demand; (3) keeping abreast 
with the times; (4) weighing the teacher load 
(in and out of the classroom); (5) establishing 
relations between directors, superintendents, 
teachers, and the public that are conducive to 
a good school system. 

The Pennsylvania State Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Standards assisted 
the officers of the Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict in planning and conducting the confer- 
ences. Approximately 200 persons from the 
northeastern part of Pennsylvania attended the 
conference representing every category of in- 
terest in teaching, including members of the 
Parent-Teachers Association, Future Teachers 
of America, and boards of school directors.— 
Thomas P. North. 


TEXAS 


New certification standards in Texas. The 
fourth step in a five-point program designed to 
raise teacher education-certification standards in 
Texas was completed in July when repre- 
sentatives of all educational interests and levels 
met in Dallas to study the compiled results of 
the previous year’s statewide study of this prob- 
lem. Further examination will be given the 
certification study during the current school 
year, with the final proposed program going to 
the State Board of Education in the spring of 
1952. 

Steps toward improvement of standards for 
Texas teachers have originated directly from 
members of the teaching profession—from class- 
room teachers, administrative personnel, spe- 
cial-service teachers, faculties of junior and 
senior colleges—and from parent-teacher groups. 
Representation in this three-year-old study has 
come from a cross section of all geographical and 
educational interests in the state. 

Going into operation this fall is an Advisory 
Council on Teacher Education, authorized in 
May, 1951, by the State Board of Education. 
This Council will -erve as a leadership and 
recommending agency in all matters pertaining 
to approval of institutions for teacher educa- 
tion and the supervision of their teacher-educa- 
tion programs, faculties, and facilities. Major 
points evolved thus far in the certification proj- 
ect are as follows: 

1. A standard certificate based upon the bac- 
calaureate degree plus an additional 30 semes- 
ter hours of predominantly advanced-level study 
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in an approved program for one or more en- 
dorsements, and three years of teaching experi- 
ence. This certificate shall be valid for ten years 
and renewable for ten-year periods provided its 
holder has taught five years within each ten-year 
period and has made satisfactory professional 
growth. 

2. A provisional certificate based upon mini- 
mum educational preparation consisting of a 
baccalaureate degree from a recognized teacher- 
education institution following an approved 
program. ‘The provisional certificate shall be 
valid for three years and renewable twice pro- 
vided its holder has taught two years of that 
three-year period and has completed an addi- 
tional six semester hours of academic work. 

8. A professional certificate or certificates of 
advanced nature for instructional personnel also 
will be provided. The specific features of these 
certificates have not yet been determined. In gen- 
eral they will correspond to a sixth year of 
academic preparation, requiring at least 30 
semester hours of work on the graduate level. 
These certificates will be valid for ten years 
and renewable for ten-year periods provided 
their holders have taught five years within each 
ten-year period and have made satisfactory pro- 
fessional growth. 

Certificate endorsements under consideration 
are on three levels: elementary, secondary, and 
general or all-level. Fields of endorsement in- 
clude elementary, all-level, junior-high-school, 
librarian, administrative, instructional super- 
visor, visiting teacher, and secondary endorse- 
ments. 

A core of general education is proposed, con- 
sisting of a minimum of 48 semester hours for 
the provisional certificate and a minimum of 
60 semester hours for the standard certificate. 
The proposed core of professional education is 
defined as that part of course content common 
to all teachers, and consists of a minimum of 18 
semester hours of which at least six hours shall 
be in student teaching. 

Other features of the Texas program place 
strong emphasis on in-service training, planned 
travel, occupational experience, and research. 
Credit toward a higher certificate or an addi- 
tional endorsement will be granted for partici- 
pation in these activities—Frank Hubert. 


UTAH 


News note. Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah, announces a program for the degree Mas- 
ter of Education available in the departments 
of educational administration, elementary educa- 
tion, philosophy of education and guidance, 
physical education and recreation, and secondary 
education. The requirements include 45 credit 
hours of graduate work beyond the bachelor’s 
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degree, plus a field project. The field project 
shall be an attack on a practical problem in the 
field of the candidate's interest as a teacher or 
an administrator. Evidence of at least one year's 
teaching experience is required before the degree 
is conferred.—Reuben D. Law. 


VIRGINIA 

Interinstitutional cooperation in Virginia. For 
the past two years a cooperative study of teacher 
education has been in progress at Madison Col- 
lege, Longwood College, Radford College, and 
Virginia State College. At a conference held in 
Roanoke, Virginia, September 6-7, 1951, progress 
reports were made and a committee appointed 
to coordinate the work of the several institu- 
tions. All other institutions in the state inter- 
ested in the preparation of teachers were invited 
to take part in this study. Particular emphasis 
is being placed upon supervised teaching and 
upon the preparation of teachers for both ele- 
mentary and secondary work with the differen- 
tiation between the programs taking place pri- 
marily during the junior and senior years. 

Considerable progress has been made during 
the past year in developing plans for a coopera- 
tive graduate program under the terms of which 
graduate degrees will be offered by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
the College of William and Mary, and the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, but certain parts of the 
course work leading to the graduate degree may 
be taken at institutions not now offering gradu- 
ate degrees.—Dabney C. Lancaster. 


WASHINGTON 


Recent legislative action. The two most sig- 
nificant outcomes of the regular and the two 
special legislative sessions of 1951 for the State 
Colleges of Education in Washington were (1) 
increases in appropriations for salaries and 
wages, and operations, and (2) the failure of 
the attempt to impose a tuition fee on students. 
While no legislation was enacted expanding the 
programs of the colleges of education, such as 
the provision for four years of arts and sciences 
and the graduate work in 1947, and the train- 
ing of high-school teachers in 1949, the friends 
of teacher education on the elementary level, 
comparatively speaking, had little reason for 
discouragement at the conclusion of the sessions. 
The colleges of education will very likely con- 
tinue to train the great majority of elementary- 
school teachers in Washington. 

Each college of education received a 31 per 
cent increase over the preceding biennium in 
appropriations to pay salaries and wages and to 
operate the plant. The governor recommended 
an increase of 38 per cent, but in the final 
struggles to enact new taxes for improved state 
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services, losses in early estimates were suffered. 
The increased funds are being used to improve 
salaries and wages and to compensate for de- 
clining G. I. funds in the colleges of education. 
It should be pointed out, however, that the 
foregoing percentage increase in appropriations 
can be misleading as the G. I. funds have been 
used for salaries, wages, and operations. 

Two bills increasing tuition fees at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and the State College of 
Washington and initiating a tuition fee in 
the colleges of education passed the upper house, 
but the proponents of more revenue from tuition 
fees failed in the lower house. As a matter of 
fact, the bill in each case died in the committee 
on colleges and universities of the lower house, 
but it is believed that a bill creating a tuition 
fee in the colleges of education would have been 
defeated on the floor of the lower house.—W. W. 
Haggard. 

The State Committee of the Washington Edu- 
cation Association furnished the leadership and 
materials for one of the eight special discussion 
groups which met at the Lake Wilderness State 
Leaders Roundup in mid-September. This was a 
two-day meeting attended by local association 
officers and leaders. 

Each delegate was given a mimeographed 
digest of the work of the NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 
Each of the six national meetings, Chautauqua 
in 1944 through Palo Alto in 1951, was reviewed, 
as were the four northwest regional meetings, 
1948 through 195). 

The goals of the State Committee for the cur- 
rent year were summarized as follows: (1) Pub- 
licize the work and materials of the National 
Commission; (2) study the problems of the new 
or first-year teacher and produce a report on the 
best practices being followed in assisting these 
beginners; (3) study the problems of the fifth- 
year training program under the new general 
certificate; (4) study the problem of the elemen- 
tary-school-teacher load; (5) continue surveys of 
substandard teaching conditions in terms of 
housing, double shifts, and other substandard 
practices; (6) serve as a liaison committee be- 
tween the teachers of Washington and the Advi- 
sory Committee on Teacher Education of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

A complete file of the NEA Commission ma- 
terials was on display. These materials were 
also listed completely in the report distributed 
to all delegates. Specific suggestions were given 
to association leaders as to how to set up a 
working committee in each local association. 
The State Committee expects soon to send to 
each committee of the local associations a list- 
ing of speakers who could be called upon to 
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give help to local units. These speakers will be 
drawn from the list of attendants at National 
Commission meetings.—Rachel Royston Xnutson. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Committee on teacher education. At its meet- 
ing in September, the West Virginia Committee 
on Teacher Education considered several facets 
of its continuing study which are designed to 
improve and enrich teacher education in the 
state as a whole. The committee, in addition to 
its effort to effect improvement and enrichment 
of existing programs, is engaged in the attempt 
to structure new course activities based on the 
new general-education curriculum pattern au- 
thorized in 1949 by the State Board of Education. 

As a part of the implementation of the gen- 
eral-education program, the teacher-education 
commission has appointed a subcommittee whose 
function is to study, clarify, and determine the 
nature, content, and descriptive aspects of the 
several courses and other experiences which 
compose the structure of that program. This 
is to be done, of course, in collaboration with 
the colleges and the University of West Virginia. 

The last of the 20 study-committees to be ap- 
pointed is the Committee on Speech Correction. 
The purpose of that committee is to study and 
ascertain the teacher's needs, in the form of 
knowledges, skills, techniques, attitudes, and 
other like experiences, which enable him to 
teach speech correction effectively in the public 
schools. As a result of this study, which will be 
conducted in cooperation with the already es- 
tablished Committee on Speech, it is hoped that 
a plan for the certification of teachers in the 
field of speech correction can be effected. 

Another significant aspect of the State Com- 
mittee’s work was a survey of student-teaching 
practices and related problems. Informal re- 
ports were made by several college representa- 
tives, and these reports were based on formal 
written statements previously submitted to the 
conferees. Since student teaching is now of in- 
creasing importance in teacher education, such 
reports proved of highest value and as an area 
of investigation needing serious attention. 

News Note. Corma Mowrey, immediate past 
president of the National Education Association, 
Director of Professional Relations of the West 
Virginia Education Association, and who had 
just recently returned from Malta as the United 
States delegate to the World Federation of 
Teachers, was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humanities by West Virginia State 
College. Dr. Mowrey delivered the convocation 
address to the summer-school graduates—Harry 
W. Greene. 





